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AS. 


BY THE EDITOR 


There has been a number of health films recently shown and 
made, that is to say, films intended to warn against illness. 
(venereal disease, tuberculosis, etc.) and films of physical cul- 
ture and physiology. Some of these have been of great value, 
and will be so. Others, and among them the more generally: 
exhibited ones, are unfortunately unsatisfactory if not actual- 
ly dangerous. Recently a film intended as a warning and 
guide in respect of venereal diseases was shown in several coun- 
tries in Europe. This film was mainly a collection of loath- 
some examples of advanced forms of syphilis and gonorrhoea. 
People were seen before and after infection. Diagrams and 
close ups showed the disease taking its course through their 
bodies with apparently irresistible and overwhelming rapid- 
ity. A nurse, for instance, is seen to kiss a soldier on a 
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bench in the park. The baby develops a sore on its mouth. 
This sore is then made to go through a disgusting develop- 
ment before us, representing a lapse of time. Within five 
minutes the child’s head is a distorted and hideous object. 
This is one example and it will suffice. And it was to this sort 
of thing that posters implored parents to take their children ! 

Note that in the course of the film (and the treatment of this 
one is very similar to that of most of the others) a few cases 
out of the many presented were made to be cured, and the 
final fade out is on two cured couples with healthy families. 
The body of the film, however, was filled with indescribable 
horrors, and no opportunity was lost to parade cases in close 
up that obviously were due only to a neglect which not one 
in five thousand would permit. A subtitle, again let us be 
just, did mention casually that “ of course there were neglected 
cases.”” But the inference was purely and simply “If I get 
this thing that is what will happen to me.”’ 

A well known London specialist stated that on account of 
such films he has had more patients running to him than at 
any time before, every one of whom had imaginary symptoms. 
He made the statement that such films should begin with the 
clear intimation that commonly nothing is easier to cure than 
venereal disease if taken in time, (that is to say within some 
months of infection) and also remarked that nothing is more 
difficult to cure, and no disease so bad as the obsessional neu- 
rosis engendered by films of this type, where the only possible 
cure can be a protracted course of psycho-analysis. 

Instead of such messages of hope (assuming that one were 
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completely ignorant on the point) seeing such films one would 
instantly recoil in disgust and loathing ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say. that phobias might easily be set up which would 
make sex life or the contemplation of sex a thing of nightmare 
and horror, if not of impossibility. 

A vision of horror can remain forever. It is never easy to 
forget, and can even shadow a whole life. To blatantly show 
one horror on top of another can clearly achieve no construc- 
tive end, and must do untold harm. Many people may be 
suffering now purely through having witnessed such films. 
A census of psyches, so to speak, might show “‘ obsessional neu- 
roses’’ teeming and horribly growing, like the microbes in the 
film. Fear of a thing does not expel that thing, but complete 
knowledge of a thing can govern it. Not one of these films 
aims at giving knowledge. Not one of them says fairly “‘ this 
thing is not half as bad and dangerous as it is made out to be, 
and can be eradicated with comparative ease and certainty 
if you don’t let it go on.”” No one of them details the practi- 
cal precautions which would help to stop infection where risk 
was suspected. Then what is the use of them ° 

Adults know where they are in these matters ; that is to say 
they do not need to be told that there are risks. What they 
need is instruction, simple and to the point. Risk has been 
taken, then take this and this and this precaution. If symp- 
toms assert themselves go at once to the nearest reliable chi- 
nic. Then show the process of the cure diagramatically not 
the process of a neglected infection. The former would reas- 
sure the mind, the latter shocks it. 
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Adolescents need a different kind of presentation. They 
need first to be disabused of the idea that with modern me- 
thods the thing is as bad as is generally imagined, and that 
cure is well nigh impossible. It has been argued that if the 
trend of the film were made too optimistic precaution would 
be flung to the winds and might result in a great increase in 
the number of cases. The answer to this is that ignorance 
is the most dangerous foundation on which to attempt to 
build anything, and that complete knowledge of how great 
and how small the danger the only way to achieve final con- 
trol. You present a case illustrating advanced syphilis ; that 
is to say, you present destruction to the mind, with its accom- 
panying negative reflexes, despair, defeat. You present, on 
the other hand, infected tissue and show how it is cured, and 
you present construction, and therefore the idea of hope and 
power. ‘ 

Another unsatisfactory issue of such films is that they hint 
in broad lines rather than give the whole fact. If instruction 
of this nature, or if any health instruction is to be given, its 
function should be instruction obviously. If delicate sub- 
jects are to be dealt with, they can mean nothing, and achieve 
no useful end unless they are dealt with competently and 
without selfconsciousness or prudery. I am thinking at the 
moment of a film for adolescents in which conception and the 
ovary are illustrated by flowers, and in which no male appears 
except in bathing drawers. It certainly took an original 
mind to think that out! No clear attempt at elucidation 
is made, and the glossed over suggestions would only bewilder 
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where there was ignorance and embarrass otherwise by falsi- 
fying values, and by the insinuation that they were dealing 
with slightly impious matters. | 

Let these things be done rightly or let well alone. Russia 
has a number of excellent films of this description ; straight- 
forward, constructive and unsentimental. Most of the others 
are apt to be slovenly in treatment, dangerous and generally 
misrepresentative. 

It is a great pity because here is undoubtedly a means to 
present the principles of physiology, sex, hygiene, which right- 
ly used could so easily break down the conspiracy of silence 
with which these matters have been surrounded. It has 
already been suggested in Close Up that with the use of film, 
all vital matters of growth and development of mind and body 
could be taught in schools, beginning as any text book primer 
would begin, with simple A B C facts for children, and advanc- 
ing lesson by lesson to good, sound, level-headed knowledge. 
Armed thus there would be no question of having to confront 
people with latterday warnings of gruesome and destructive 
import. They would have an ingrained, definite perspective, 
and would not fail to perceive and discount exaggerations 
and misrepresentations which in present conditions are highly 
dangerous. 

It is wholly a matter of approaching the subject from the 
right angle and at the right time. With science, it stands to 
reason you begin at the beginning. In matters of horticul- 
ture, if you are going to grow special plants, you prepare every- 
thing beforehand. The soil is treated, every. precaution 
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against blight, insects, frost etc. is taken. You do not wait 
until the plant is almost full grown, and then begin to spray 
it with insect killer. The same applies in the matter of edu- 
cational films. The idea that you need explain nothing to a 
child until you drag if forth and sit it in front of a chronicle of 
monstrosities in early adolescence is neither prevention nor 
cure. You have not forearmed it with knowledge, and if it 
goes away with only terror and loathing and shame it will have 
escaped more lightly than many others of the same age. 
There is far too much muddled thinking in respect of what 
is considered suitable for children. We agree that tripe in the 
nature of Flesh and the Devil is not suitable for children, but 
that is simply because it also is not suitable for grown ups. 
No such silly, clammy tosh could exist if education in sex, hy- 
giene, psychology, phvsiology and the relation of each of these 
to sociology, were taught systematically and compulsorily in 
every school, by the use of authentic film. At the moment 
films suitable for children and films (apart from pseudo-sexy 
drivel) not suitable for children are popularly considered to 
be two quite different things. There is no point where they 
merge. As though there were no point where the adult mind 
merged with the child mind, the adult life with the child life. 
The Province of Quebec carries this futility to its logical con- 
clusion (if such a conclusion can possibly be logical) by for- 
bidding all films to all children under sixteen except censored 
ones in schools and convents only. This extreme measure 
serves well to illustrate what I mean by the dividing line, 
drawn, for no reason that can possibly be discovered, be- 
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tween maturity and childhood. Childhood is stuffed with 
myth, fantasy make believe and all round unreality. Such 
influence is vaguely intended to develop the poetic and sen- 
sitive faculties. Why nobody quite knows, since these are 
no good to one in maturity, being more often than not scorned 
and generally looked down upon. After a certain age “‘child- 
hood”’ is considered to have reached, almost overnight, the 
state of “growing up’’. . Now is the time for facts to be faced. 
That is to say, the child whose process of growing up has been 
ignored more or less until now, is suddenly expected to no 
longer believe in or desire those things round which its whole 
life has been built, and is required to be interested tn equip- 
ping itself ‘for the stern duties of life.”” With the result that 
the stern duties of life assume in its mind an aspect of all 
round undesirability. It feels itself being cut away from 
freedom, and looks back where the memory of myth and fan- 
tasy and make-believe represents escape and therefore beauty. 

This js the theory of development. In practice the change 
is more gradual, although the theory is a condensation of what 
actually happens. You have only to think of the kind of 
subject supposed to appeal to a child of six, and to an adoles- 
cent of sixteen to perceive the huge gulf conventionally sup- 
posed to lie between the child mind and the adolescent and 
adult mind. 

The truth is that the child mind is very much what you 
make of it. A child will more readily understand logic and 
hkely things than romantic humbug. It has sufficient ro- 
manticism in its composition without the need of forcing it 
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like a hot house flower. 


Indeed it is often necessary to curb 
it somewhat. The child mind will readily respond to things 
that are true, just as it will respond to being treated by grown 
ups as an intelligent equal. Contempt of authority and diso- 
bedience are not faults in the child, because naturally chil- 
dren are not contemptuous and not disobedient. If you 
treat them tactfully and with respect, they will respect you 
too. Their supposedly inherent love of piracy, violence and 
general bloodthirstiness is simply the natural reaction to an 
authority which they resent. Authority is apt to represent 
to them tyranny, and the human answer to tyranny, whether 
adult or infantile, is revolt. That is why they love pictures 
or stories in which schoo] teachers, old men and old women 
(symbols of an authority which they recognise as only too lia- 
ble to be unjust) suffer either at the hands of children or cir- 
cumstance, but especially at the hands of children. Such a 
vision will fill them with uproarious delight. 

Mr. Mearns, perhaps the most significant educationalist 
of the day, in his excellent article in this issue, makes the point 
that bad films should be shown to children with full indica- 
tion of just where and just how they are bad. By this means 
only, he says, will the critical faculty be fully developed. A 
brilliant idea ! Imagine the ribaldry with which Flesh and 
the Devil, and others of the same ilk, would be greeted by an 
audience of children duly instructed in the principles of sex 
and sanitation. You don’t—Province of Quebec please note 
—improve the attitude of your public to films by keeping 
children away from them, but by proving to them where the 
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films considered dangerous are stupid, illiterate and funda- 
mentally false. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


CRITICAL 


In America the moving picture machine is a part of the a 
equipment of all modern metropolitan schools ; and an indus- : 
try has arisen to supply films appropriate for instructions in BD. 
almost any school activity. The New York City school sys- Hi 
tem has a Director of Visual Instruction whose organization Ay 
supplies four hundred reels of film for use in thirteen courses ig 
of instruction including physical training, biology, history, By 
physics, home economics and vocational guidance in elemen- bh 
tary and high schools and in reading and nature study in the tH 
primary schools. Bl 

Mr. Ernest L. Crandall, the Director of the New York school 
system, has so coordinated the use of moving picture instruc- 

_tion with the regular work of the schools as to prevent the He} 
moving picture lesson from becoming a mere show or a lecture hd 
jeaving the pupil with a jumble of unrelated mental images. 
The motion picture is education, he holds, and should be an 
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extension of the camera and the microscope and a substitute 
for direct sense experience. 

In America then, the case has been made for the use of the 
moving picture in child education ; so, without the necessity 
of further argument, we may look forward to the general 
employment of this additional aid to the traditional machi- 
nery of instruction. 

My intesret, however, lies in the yet unthought of use of 
the moving picture in the schools as a means of training in 
criticism in dramatic judgment and taste. 


IT. 


In spite of a most encouraging experimentation in the mak- 
ing of good pictures, in spite even of the of the notable success 
of certain superior pictures, the moving picture film as we 
see it in America is levelled with colossal premeditation at the 
thirteen year old child. Some say eleven year old ! The 
hokum of tragico-melodrama ; the pathos of distressed fema- 
les, the unfailing total depravity of bad men and the unholy 
holiness of good men ; the dramatization of undramatic mat- 
erial; the tedious elucidation of the obvious; the pointing of 
every action toward conventiona] and outworn impasse and 
denouement ; the comedy of easy distortion ; these, plus 
the neglect—if absence may be a plus !—of photography 
as something additional to plot or characterization, are sim- 
ply the huge demands of the untutored mind, and they are 
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supplied with the standardized celerity of the manufacture 
of chew-gum or cheap motor cars. 

It is easy to blame the film maker, but the fault is not entire- 
ly in that galley. For consider not only the expense of 
production, but the outlay that must go nowadays to the pic- 
ture ‘‘palaces” with their orchestras of sixty or more plavers, 
the enormous rentals, leading to the necessity of a huge seat- 
ing capacity, four thousand to six thousand in the more pre- 
tentious places, which must be “‘turned over” several times 
a day to keep up with costs. It is inevitable that pictures 
in America must be aimed to meet the satisfaction of the vast 
mass, which is represented by the thirteen-year-old-minded 
child and adult. 

Now any change for the better must come in a change in 
the demand. My proposal, therefore, is to go directly to the 
children in the schools and teach them to see the difference 
between the good and the evil in pictures. This is to use the 
school film not simply as an instrument of information to 
supplement other school studies but, rather, to build up ex- 
periences that make for better taste. 


One must start out with a disbelief in the theory that either 
goodness or taste may be improved by advice, statement 
counsel, admonitidn, sermon or lecture. Good conduct— 
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and good taste is simply one of the rewards of good conduct— 
is an outcome of living with the best. The language we speak 
is the one we have heard, not the one we have been taught ; 
our manners, good or bad, are a reflection of our past life. 
To prefer good cinema to bad cinema one must first have a 
longish experience with the best. 

I should go further with the young, however, and carry 
the war into the enemy’s possessions by showing bits of con- 
ventional bunkum ; these I should recaption to bring them 
into ridicule or to exhibit them as cheap substitutes for bet- 
ter things or to sicken one of the tacial contortions that pass 
for characterization and of that hundredth told tale disguised 
under a hundred different titles. The Japanese, we are told, 
have cut all final “‘kiss-clutch’’ scenes from American films 
on the ground that they offend Japanese mores wherein kiss- 
ing is as private and not-to-be-mentioned as—well, one could 
easily think of a similar taboo on physical habits among our- 
selves. We are also told that in order to deepen the disgust 
for that sort of thing the Japanese have at times shown pri- 
vately a film made up of all these discarded “‘kiss-clutches’’, 
and that the result has been such an association with the silly 
and the degraded that no similar happy ending could be “put 
over” in Japan. 

On our own urban stage no hero nowadays may say seriously 
‘“*Stand back, villain! Take one dastardly step toward that 
- pure maiden and my trusty rifle will send your soul to perdi- 
tion !” That sort of thing has been laughed off the boards. 
Something like it, however, still exists in the rural theatre, 
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and for the simple reason that in those regions where it flou- 
rishes, persistent satire has not plied its lash. 

The important thing, of course, is a deliberately plontiad 
experience with good films. They must be graded ; and the 
highest must be led up to, for we must reckon with the psy- 
chology of disgust-for-the-best, when that best is too far 
above capacity to enjoy. Our sad experience in forcing clas- 
sical literature upon children prematurely should warn us 
here. And we must have faith that experience with the best 
will drive out a love for the worst. 

Will it work ? Will a graduated experience with better 
and better pictures, under watchful guidance of course, lead 
to better standards of criticism in the growing generation 
and so eventualize in a higher national taste ? To answer 
a question with a question.. Isn't that the only way that per- 
sonal or national taste has ever taken a step upward ° 


IV. 


My own faith in this matter is fortified by a five-year exper- 
iment with children in one of the schools of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The results of that experiment I published in “Crea- 
tive Youth” brought out in 1925 by the Doubleday Doran 
Company. The proof is there in abundance that, under 
watchful guidance, a long experience with the better literary 
art, which is always made imperceptibly better and better— 
imperceptibly, I emphasize, for the process is a. slow as growth 
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and keeps step, pace by pace, with growth—will bring even 
children to a summit where the low and vulgar will be rated 
and appreciated as such, where the cheap catch penny will 
no longer catch either interest or attention, where the 
preposterous forgeries. of art are exposed amid laughter. 

For years visitors sat in our classrooms and watched the 
astonishing maturity of children when really free of the fears 
generally induced by the presence of adults, an achievement, 
of course, that had already taken much time. Professor 
Abbott reports one of his graduate teachers as saying, after 
an observation of the work of the children, ‘I thought I knew 
Amy Lowell, but those pupils taught me something new in the 
sincerity of their approach and in the richness of feeling they 
extract from her poetry.’’ Henry James Forman, after lis- 
tening to a hilarious discussion of a fanciful scheme for rating 
all authors, ancient and modern, remarked, ‘‘ They speak with 
such sure good sense ; they have a standard that is both high 
and genuine ; and yet they are not at all snobbishly literary. 


_It is a marvelously healthy atmosphere for a young person to 


be 

-. Let me give a picture from Creative Youth that will establish 
my case at once for a similar educational treatment of the 
cinema : 


I could rejoice recently when the eleventh grade—the fifteen year olds— 
broke into laughter over what they conceived to be the puerilities of certain 
late poems of Alfred Noyes. A storm of derision swept them ; they fead 
and broke down with laughter, affected exactly as we all were by the un- 
intended comedy in the revival of the 1845 serious play Fashion. 
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_ The effect of these honest gustos was bewildering to one teacher-visitor. 
Her face remained grimly disapproving. ‘I should think,” she told me in 
parting, “that they might have shown more respect to Mr. Noyes. Surely 
he is a better judge of poetry than any of us.” 

Well, is he ? The eleventh grade felt that they had caught one of their 
favorite poets nodding and they had never been taught to conceal their 
thinking. ‘Would you have them show respect if they did not feel respect ?” 
I asked her. She hesitated but answered firmly, ‘‘ Yes, I would,” but added 
“certainly in the schoolroom.”’ 


. Now isn’t that just what has been the matter with the 
schoolroom for these many years! But let us examine the 
facts of the case in question. Two committees of children had 
elected to report on Alfred Noyes, a poet with whom they 
had been familiar from the early years when they read Drake 
and Jales of the Mermaid Tavern and Sherwood. The first 
group had given us the well-known Forty Singing Seamen, 
The Highwayman. and several of the serious short poems like 
In the Cool of the Evening. The second committee had dis- 
tributed typed copies of its selections to readers previously 
chosen and was about to begin when a strange thing 
happened. 

One of the most able readers rose timidly and began to 
read in an inaudible voice, but she sat down after a line or 
two, obviously confused. It was a new experience for us ; 
and as stage fright in the classroom was really unknown, | 
hastened to her, fearing illness. But all she said was, “I’m 
ashamed to read it—it is so bad.”’ 
_ “No worse than this one,”’ came a calm, assuring voice from 
another reader. She waved her typed paper. 
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. “Tt can't be as bad as this,” remarked another reader, ex 
biting the copy. 

Of course we read the poems to see what there could be in 
them to bring out such adverse opinions where we had expec- 
ted nothing of the sort. Well, their commonplace character 
was so patent as to be amusing. ‘‘Moon” was rhymed with 
** June” amid amazingly trite sentiment ; there was the child- 
like discovery of the “‘heart of a rose’ and other cliches that 
had already been laughed out of the young poets in that class. 
To see a veteran seriously falling into errors that they had 
discarded was, I suppose, the meat of the comedy. 

I preserved one comment. A boy remarked, as we gathe-_ 
red for a moment at the close of the period (to straighten out 
our faces) ‘How could a man write stuff like that, a man who 
had done such fine things as Forty Singing Seamen and The 
Cowner of Angels and Our Lady of Twilight !’’ How, indeed | 
That is the puzzle of the artist ; but my own delight, I must 
confess, was that he did do them, for it gave me an excellent 
test of the literary taste of that group. Now I knew it could 
not be stampeded by a well-known name. Their judgment 
of art values had its unshakable basis in a rich experience 
with the best. 

The next day I was able to bring them a partial confirma- 
tion of their right to question the literary judgment of their 
superior. Two critics whose authority is not easily disputed, 
John Erskine and William Rose Benet, had that very month 
censored the English poet for the same qualities that this 
class had discovered unassisted. Professor Erskine had head- 
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ed his critique, ‘Arrested Development’’, while Mr. Benet in 
his title had asked ironically, ‘What Kind of a Noyes—?” 


V. 


For hundred of years we have been thinking of education 
as instruction ; I present here the newer conception of educa- 
tion-as experience. And that instruction of the past has been 
largely, if not wholly, a teaching of information, or of skills 
that depend upon information ; | am proposing to give a part 
of the time of education to living, to an adventure in appro- 
vals, to a tasting of pleasures ; and | am presupposing that 
such adventure shall not be haphazard or fortuituous merely, 
but that it shall be so adroitly directed that, as experience 
follows experience, the better shall be given its emphatic 
position and that it shall be persistently but discretely woven 
into young life. 

One must presume that the guides will be those who know 
the good from the bad. Further they must have a burning 
disbelief in all the snobbish machinery of nagging, sermonizing 
or moralizing as means to elevate the taste of youth ; they 
must have a clear and calm faith that, in the long run, the 
better experience will laugh out the worse experience, that it 
carries with it its own powerful argument and excuse for being. 


HuGHES MEARNS. 
Author of “Creative Youth’’. 
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THE WANING OF THE STARS 


Hollywood’s stars are on the wane. Their extravagantly 
false importance has at last become evident in the light of a 
sober-minded reckoning. The dawn of a new day—a day of 
recovered senses emerging from a revelous night of star wor- 
ship—is fast dimming the glitter of these cinema luminaries 
and foretokening the end of their all-too-long fantastic sov- 
ereigntv. 

For the past decade or more the world’s cinema destinies 
have been ruled by the stars of the screen. They have not 
only dominated the films, but they have also cast their spell 
over the whole movie business. Competing for their fickle 
favors has been one of the chief pursuits of every big studio ; 
producer bidding against producer with preposterous salary 
offerings, each of them zealously determined to hitch his pic- 
ture wagon to a star. 

The ambition may have been worthy enough, but the stars 
themselves as an institution have proven signally unworthy. 
And the producers are at last waking up to the fact. They 
are realizing that their stars have been running away with 
them and are chargeable with the smash of many a costly 
wagon. Instead of proving the beneficent deities they were 
supposed to be ,the casting up of accounts reveals them as 
veritable genii of mischief and disaster. 
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And the producers, now that that these discoveries have 
jolted them into sober consciousness, are still further coming 
_ to their senses in that they are ready to agree with Cassius in 
his remark to Brutus, that the fault lies not in their stars but 
in themselves. It is they who are responsible for the false 
glorification of the movie stars ; it is they themselves who en- 
throned them as gods and goddesses ; they who exalted them, 
exploited them, pampered them, swelled their heads, gave 
them free rein, and altogether encouraged them to wreck the 
business with their extravagance and wilfulness and all-round 
baneful influence. 

To a certain extent, of course, the public must share the 
responsibility for this fatuous star worship and its resultant 
penalties. | 

The crowd (and it is the crowd that supports the movies) 
cannot appreciate entertainment in the abstract, any more 
than it can thus appreciate art orreligion. Only thru person- 


ality can the multitude be satisfied. That is why every good . 


theatre showman keeps his orchestra in full view—so that 
his audience can personalize the drum-sticks and can watch 
the puffings and the blowings of the fat party who gives voice 
to the trombone. 

And because of this elemental peculiarity of human nature, 
the public from the very beginning of the photodrama has 
centered its interest on the personalities of the screen. The 
worth of a picture has been gauged by the personal qualities 
of the hero or the heroine. The more entertaining the film, 
the greater the credit given to this or that individual who 
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gives it distinction, and the more insistent the demand for 
further pictures with the same actor. 

It will be recalled that in the early days of the cinema the . 
names of the actors did not appear on the screen. This was 
not due to any violent modesty on the part of the players, but 
to the low rank accorded this upstart, plebeian form of enter- 
tainment. Before the advent of the movie theatre, picture 
shows were given in abandoned store-reoms and cheap halls, 
at the popular price of five cents—and no self-respecting actor 
cared to have his name associated with a five-cent show. 

In time, however, in response to the public’s inquisitive- 
ness, the names of these screen players became known, and the 
interested patrons of the nickelodeons were able to identify 
their favorites in person—Mary Pickford, Mae Marsh, Mabel 


Normand, Ford Sterling, Henry Walthall, Owen Moore, and 


a score of other screen pioneers who eventually emerged from 


anonymity to become famous personages in the cinema world. 


Even at the time of Charlie Chaplin’s entrance into pictures 
screen credit was a rarity, and Charlie’s advent was unheralded 
and unannounced. Only thru the newspapers did we first 
learn the identity of this immediately appealing clown, after 
he had appeared in several of Mack Sennett’s one-reel comedies. 

Sarah Bernhardt was the first of the established stage play- | 
ers to condescend to perform before a movie camera. Her 
appearance in a film version of La Tosca established a prece- 
dent which was shortly followed in the United States by Nat 


‘Goodwin and a little later by Richard Bennett in a screen 
presentation of Brieux’s Damaged Goods. And from that 
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time forward the cinema took on a new importance, a new 
dignity, and the reign of the stars began. 

But while the public because of its worship of personality 
is primarily responsible for the calling of the cinema stars into 
being, it is the producers who are to be held to account for the 
spectacular and prodigal lengths to which this natural weak- 
ness of the crowd has been fostered. 

Ever on the alert to cater to popular fancy, they focussed 
their efforts on exploiting the public’s screen favorites. More 
than that, they deliberately set about creating favorites and 
boosting them to stellar heights, until they reached the point 
where they were drawing the crowds to the theatres to see a 
Sally Jones or a Hector Smith rather than a picture-play. 

Quite naturally the stars themselves, brought thus into sud- 
den blazing notoriety from the depths of obscurity, took full 
advantage of the golden opportunity. The competition 


among the producers, as well as the popular acclaim that fol- 


lowed their extravagant publicizing, inflated them with a 
sense of superlative importance. And as their salaries rose 
to fairy-tale proportions and they found themselves grown 
suddenly rich as well as famous, they became corresponding- 
ly exacting and autocratic. 


With increasing popularity under the stimulus of studio 


publicity departments, they took unto themselves all of the 
traditional arrogance and capriciousness of fortune’s darlings. 
They demanded ever bigger and more glittering tribute. Not 
content with mere salaries, the more exalted among them 
insisted upon so much a picture—fifty thousand, seventy- 
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five thousand, a hundred thousand dollars. Others, extend- 
ing their dominion, demanded the right to choose their own 
stories, their own directors, their own continuity writers, with 
the incidental privilege of passing on the personnel of their 
pictures’ casts. | 

In Short, these novae of the cinema firmament assumed to 
rule the films ; and the producers meekly submitted, fearful 
of losing the shekels that the stars’ popularity was supposed 
to be worth to them, and obsessed with the stupid belief that 
only a star-adorned picture could prove popular or profitable. 

Several years ago D. W. Griffith produced The Battle of the 
Sexes. The making of it at that time cost about twelve thou- 
sand dollars. Griffith is now remaking this picture, and it 
is estimated that it will require more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion. This illustrates in fair measure—aside from the natu- 
ral increase in mechanical and technical costs—what the star 
obsession has done to multiply the expenses of picture mak- 
ing. | 

A five-thousand-dollar-a-week star, engaged for ten weeks 
on a picture, constitutes at the very outset a fixed cost of 
fifty thousand dollars. And if it should happen that the star 
is under studio contract and has been idle for the preceding 
ten weeks, another fifty thousand must be checked up against 
the picture, to account for his or her time. 

But this is not the only item to be charged to the pernicious 
system of star exploitation. Indirectly it is chargeable with 
a host of other exaggerated expenses. The influence of the 
stars’ extravagant salaries affects every other department of 
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the movie industry. The false standards of value established 
by these highpriced players have been applied to studio exe- 
cutives, directors, scenarists, title writers, film editors, and the 
like, with the result that these various individuals have all 
become tremendously expensive adjuncts to the producing 
of a photoplay. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that big pictures have run into 
big money, when, besides the stars with their three to ten- 
thousand-dollar-a-week levies, scenarists command as high as 
two and three thousand dollars a week ; directors of big stars, 
from three to seven thousand ; production managers, three 
thousand ; production supervisors, two to three thousand ; 
title writers, a thousand and more ; and cameramen five hun- 
dred ; to say nothing of featured players at two thousand, 
publicity directors at three and four hundred, costume direc- 
tors at five hundred, and film editors at six hundred, besides 
an initial outlay in many cases of from twenty to seventy- 
five thousand for the film rights to some popular novel or 
stage play. | 

No gift of prophecy has been necessary to foresee the day of 
reckoning for this outlandish extravagance. And that day 
isnow athand. The giddy producers, prodded to their senses 
by the hard-headed Wall-street interests behind most of the 
big companies, have been excitedly busy for the past few 
months recanting their exuberant faith in Hollywood ’s flicker- 
ing constellations. And common business sense, imported 
from New York, has begun a systematic tearing down of the 
golden altars dedicated to star worship. 
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Clear-minded observation might long ago have brought 
about the needed reform and with far less trouble. With 
scarcely an exception the outstanding pictures of cinema his- 
tory have not depended upon exploited plavers for their suc- 
cess. Lhe Birth of a Nation, Broken Blossoms, Deception, 
Passion, Dr. Caligan, The Miracle Man, [he Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, Hearts of the World, The Ten Commandments, 
A Woman of Paris, Wild Oranges, The Big Parade, The Merry- 
Widow, The Road to Yesterday, Gigolo, The Volga Boatman, 
Seventh Heaven, Sunrise, Four Sons—these and others of like 
general type contained no blazoned names; and needed none, 
to draw the crowds and add lustre to the screen, as well as 
big money profits to the producers. 

Moreover, they patently exemplify a very simple truth— 
that it is the pictures that make stars, and not stars the pic- 
tures. A whole galaxy of screen luminaries sprang from the 
particular photoplays I have here mentioned—Lillian Gish, 
Richard Barthelmas, Pola Negri, Emil Jannings, Thomas 
Meighan, Lon Chaney, Rudolph Valentino, Adolphe Menjou, 
Ernest Torrence, Victor Varconi, Leatrice Joy, Rod La Roc- 
que, Vilma Banky, Mae Murray, John Gilbert, Renée Adoree, 
Rudolph Schildkraut, William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Janet 
Gaynor, Margaret Mann. | 

Master directors create notable film characters ; while 
producers, following the lead of the crowd, acclaim and adopt 


the impersonators of these characters as heaven-born some- 


bodies, blindly believing that the success of the pictures in 
which they have appeared is due personally to them. 
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It is no answer to cite the notable exceptions of a Douglas 
Fairbanks, a Norma Talmadge, a Charlie Chaplin. Actors 
such as these are truly exceptional, and full worthily deserve 
their unique distinction. But the general run of those who 
have been elevated to screen fame and fortune are not of un- 
common mold either in personality or dramatic talent. For 
every one of them, there are scores of unknowns who merely 
need the opportunity to prove their equal worthiness, and 
anyone of whom would hail a two-hundred-dollar-a-week 
contract as a gift from the gods. 

Also, time and again some actor, who, under the guidance 
of directorial genius, has achieved an outstanding characteri- 
zation, has proven a distinct failure in the hands of subse- 
quent directors. Von Stroheim, in his Merry-Go-Round, 
evoked from a then unknown girl, Mary Philbin, a remark- 
able portrayal of character. She was at once seized upon, 
advertised, exploited, and starred by an ambitious producer ; 
but like Trilby without Svengali, her subsequent performances 
proved negative or inconsequential, and not until Griffith 
employed her in his recent Drums of Love did she again reveal 
her latent possibilities. | 

Thus the awakened producers are now discovering what 
every analytical observer has known from the beginning, that 
no picture is better than its director ; that it is the director 
who creates the picture and its characters. The players are 
merely the material with which he works ; and whatever may 
be the intrinsic value of the material, it is its treatment by the 
director that determines ultimately the fate of the production. 
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1) The oft-repeated accidental discovery of prime screen mat- 

| | erial in the ranks of the lowly extras, is further opening the 
| eyes of the producers to the senselessness as well as the waste- 
fulness of longterm star contracts. Besides the thirty 
thousand availables permanently registered with the Central 
Casting Bureau of Hollywood, there are eager and worthy 
aspirants all over the land—potential talent of the highest 
quality,—against whom the door of opportunity has here- 
: tofore been barred because of an infatuated adherence to a 
if belief in the magic of high-priced stars already established. 


| 
} | _ Accordingly, forced into intelligent action by the threat 
. | of financial chaos, the Hollywood film magnates, as part of 
; their concerted efforts at reform, have inaugurated a system- 
| | atic scouting for new faces and talent. They propore not only 
i to free themselves from their self-imposed bondage to the 


exacting star system—the over-glorification of an elect few, 
—but also to scale down wages to the level of business sanity. 
Many present contracts are not being renewed as they ex- 
pire. If the services of the affected players are wanted at 
7 any time, it will be at so much a picture—and a good deal less 
than heretofore. Such contracts as are being renewed carry 
reduced salaries, as well as reduced privileges ; while contracts 
la with new players have little of the old-time glitter. | 
7 And these conditions are being applied also to writers and 
q directors and the many others who have been expensively 
a trailing along in the golden wake of the exalted stars. Those 
i already entrenched in these enviable high-priced positions 
have no more of a monopoly on their particular talents than 
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have the pampered actors. Independent companies have 
for years been availing themselves of the superabundant out- 
side supply of all classes of specialized skill, and have been 
turning out pictures—and excellent pictures—at from one- 
tenth to one-fiftieth the cost of those produced by the amal- 
gamated big studios. 

The patrons of the higher-class popular theatres know little 
or nothing of this class of pictures, for the reason that the big 
producers control the theatres, and these independent pro- 
ductions are relegated to the cheaper and less attractive 
houses. Ihe United States Government, however, has had 
under way for some time a thoro investigat?on of this situation 
as to the question of its constituting an unlawful restraint of 
trade on the part of the cinema overlords, and the outcome 
may mean the breaking of their present monopolistic hold on 
the movie theatres. 

It is a combination of several circumstances, therefore, 
that has brought about the present situation calling for radi- 
cal changes in the business methods of Hollywood picture 
inaking, and which promises decided betterment in all of its 
essential features. But of paramount popular interest in 
this turn of affairs is the destined passing of the gi'ded glory 
and sovereignty of the stars. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
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WHAT DO! 


‘Il 


No article I have written has provoked so much response 
as my few suggestions in What Can I Do in the March issue of 
Close Up. Letters have come to me from all over Fngland. 
Telling me of difficulties, desires, enthusiasms. And in nearly 
every one of them occurs the following sentence. 

“Why cannot we have a cinema in London that will give 
us daily an intelligent programme ? Film societies are good 
enough in their way but we do not want one show a month 
(with the obvious risk that we might not be able to attend on 
that particular day) but a cinema that will show us every 
evening a couple of good films ?” 

And to think that there are four or five cinemas in Paris 
that fulfil that wish! Only a few weeks ago when | was there 
I had the choice of going to La Rue, Bett und Sofa, ora revival 
of Dr. Caligart. 

In Berlin the general level of films shown is so much higher 
that without going to a special cinema there are at least two 

films shown weekly worth consideration. 

Even in this little Swiss town we can choose most weeks 
a film from three different nationalities, French, German or 
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The crowd watches the bishop (Cauchon) passing. Jeanne has. 

been taken to the cemetary where the judges are trying for the 

last time to make her recant. The bishop looks at Jeanne, ’and. 
the crowd watches the bishop, on whom her fate depends. 


Pressed by the crowd hemming her in, dazed and broken by the 

forces round her, Jeanne has yielded, she hasrecanted. Unable to- 

sign her name she has‘traced a cross beneath the form of recant-. 
ation. <A clerk signs for her. 
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During Jeanne’s torture, the citizens of 
Rouen watch the pyre. Observe that iat 
all the details in this film are taken : 
against a white background. Walls 
(prison, chapel, cemetary) or sky. 


During the burning, the people mutter and are touched with 
pity. Arms are distributed to the English soldiers with which 
to disperse the mob. 
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A basin ot hair dye and a toothbrush. The coifture of. Asta. tt 
Nielsen. Sordid and unpleasant, some say. It is, with the Ht] 
sordidness and unpleasantness of actual tragedy.. Whatever you i 
feel, it is unquestionably great. 4 
i 
Bit; 
Tha 
The cafe where the filles’? congregate. The photography is 
magnificent, almost a little too elaborate. a Rue was accorded yt 3 
public release in Switzerland. ey 
Photos M. B. Film. Paris. j 
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Hilda Jennings and Oscar Homolka. Both are excel'ent in their 
| parts, he as the brutal waster and murderer, she as the ambitious 
| | “* fille”? with visions of escape from the life she is forced to lead. 


Asta Nielsen has taken her savings and bought a confectionary 
ih shop. She'too, on the wings of love for the young man she has 
: | | rescued, sees a brighter future. 


Photos : M. RB. Film. Paris. 
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From L’Auberge en Folie, Bruno Rahn’s previous film. Asta. 
Nielsen again and Maria Paudler, as the innkeeper’s wife and. 
the neighbour’s daughter respectively. 


L’ Auberge ei Folie (Kleinstadtsunder ) as well as La Rue were made- 


for Pantomim Film. M. B. Film of Paris is handling them there.. 
Photos ; M. B. Film. Paris. 
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Samba der Held des Utwalds. A new film made for Emelka by 


A. Briickner. A story of love and rivalty with native actors. This 
is the first actual “‘scenario”’ with negros as players, and therefore 
differs from the more documentary Chang and Moana. 


Samba fights with his rival. The acting is excellent, again 
illustrating Pudowkin’s theory that realism is best achieved with 
persons who have never played before. 


Photos : Courtesy of Emelka, 
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American and we, can always count upon seeing several 
excellent films each month. .- ... - 

But in London.-there are whole weeks when there j is not a 
single picture I want to. go. and see. 

Yet refuse to believe,. after all the: letters 
which have just reached.me, that we are Jower in intelligence 
and enthusiasm than the French, the German or the Swiss. 
But we shall have to take the matter into our.own hands (as 
those nations did) for it is useless sitting down and expecting 
somebody to present us with a perfectly equipped avant garde 
cinema, a library of uncensored Russian films and all the latest 
experimental developments. Such a thing simply isn’t going 
to happen unless we work for it. But I see no reason why we 
should not reach the standard of Paris cinemas, such as the 
Ursulines, in a couple of years if we do the thing ourselves. 

How is this going to happen ? _ 

Chiefly through co-operation and enthusiasm. 

We cannot. run Close Up dnd run a cinema. At the mo- 
ment we are doing more for the development of cinematogra- 
phy by collecting photographs from new films all-over the 
world, publishing articles upon experimental questions: and 
making-the information collected from specialists in a dozen 
countries, available to everyone who will spend on it.fourteen 
shillings a year, the price say of four cinema. tickets. 

The bigger our circulation the more we can. accomplish. 
This is another thing Close Up readers. can do to help. . They 
can get for us other:readers, other subscribers. We want a 
circulation’ of ten thousand. in England . alone. You can help 
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us ‘to achieve this. We collect impartial accounts of ‘the pro- 
gress of films from Germany, Russia, England, France, ‘Swe- 
den, America and other countries. ‘We have ‘published stills 
for instance from new Russian films'‘that have not been printed 
elsewhere in England or America. “We recognise alike the 
good qualities in such a film as Wol}’s-Clothing which was made 
for commercial showing and those in abstract films such as 
Star of the Sea. But having done this won’t you do your 
Share ? Won't you not only read Close Up-yourself but per- 
suade your friends to buy it ? For as our circulation increa- 
ses so we can help films in more and in wider ways. 


Another point ; people suppose that for a film society they 
must hire a cinema and this naturally costs money. Also 
there is then the question of censorship, Sunday license, etc. 
to be considered. Fora small society would it not be far wiser 
to buy a small projector and have the shows in private, free 
of allinterference ? Then the money available could be con- 
centrated upon the hiring of new ‘fikns. 

A small projector. People laugh or see a vision of one 
blowing up (they used to) or sticking ‘or refusmg to work. 
Actually however since the schools abroad took to using 
films as part of the school programme there are plenty of 
good and cheap machines on the market. 

You can get an excellent projector shewing standard film 
for thirty pounds in France. The Pathé for instance is almost 
‘‘fool proof” and has been used successfully ‘by elderly school- 
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So it ought not to present any difficulties to a small film 
society that will probably number amongst its members one 
at least with a mechanical turn of mind. Its advantages are 
that there will be no outside interference, it is cheap, thereby 
releasing money for the ‘hire of films, and it will project slowly 
any particular portion of film that the society wishes to study. 
It is also avavlable for any experiments they may make them- 
selves on small cameras. The-cost of upkeepis small. It can 
he worked by hand or by electricity (either [10 or 220 volts). 
The “throw” is from ten to twelve metres (about thirty to 
thirty-six feet) and the size of the screen is one metre ‘fifty 
by ‘two metres (about six feet). It suffices roughly speaking 
for an ‘audience up to one hundred people, has been licensed 
by the police abroad as safe for use without ‘a projection box, 
and has been extensively adopted for use m scheols, for lec- 
tures, and for showing films to small audiences in rural dis- 
tricts where there are no cinemas. The disadvantages are 
that there must be a pause between the reels while these are 
changed and that the detail will not come up quite so clearly 
as in an ordinary cinema. Debrie’s are putting a new ‘small 
projector on the market which is ‘said to give results equal 
to any obtained m the smaller cinemas but this will cost 
sixty pounds. There are cheaper makes but experts mform 
me that one cannot expect to get satisfactory results from 
projectors ‘costing less than thirty pounds. Remember again 
that as demand increases so prices will come down. ‘There 
is Mo reason why every small ‘town and village throughout 
England should not have its society with ‘their own projector 
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and that as these societies increase so will the costs decrease 
of hiring films. 

But remember it is quite safe to say that two thirds of those 
connected commercially with films will pour discouragement 
on any of these projects. There are several independant 
companies making good pictures in America but we do not 
hear their names because they put their available money in to 
pictures rather than publicity and they cannot afford as a rule 
to send copies into England which might not sell. But they 
are in America, within strictly small limits, successful. All 
these things can happen in England but only when the English 
get up and do the things themselves. Therefore don’t allow 
yourself to get discouraged, don’t ask too much advice and 
don’t spend money that you need for necessities upon your 
projects. But if you really want a film society all you need 
is a few enthusiasts, a room, and a thirty pound projector. 
And the money to hire a film for the day. 

It is enthusiasm rather than money that matters. The 
French are far poorer than we are and they have at least ten 
cinemas in France that show regularly only experimental 
and psychological films. The Germans and the Russians often 
had no money at all and look what they have accomplished. 
But they both had enthusiasm and they also had, what is 
alas so rare in England, the determination to master cheir 
trade. In England of recent years throughout commerce or 
education or life or even amusement there has crept an atti- 
tude that mastery of anything is discreditable, that the ama- 
teur blundering through, “‘of course I don’t really know any- 
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thing about this so you must excuse all my mistakes” is the 
one desirable aim. And this in cinematography will get us 
nowhere. The men in France and Germany who have made 
great films or started the little cinema movement have done 
so because they knew more about electricity, camera work, 
acting, psychology and literature than the men turning out 
commercial films. 

Master your trade. Try in everything you do to excel the 
commercial companies. Understand your projector and try 
to increase its efficiency even if it is only aschoolone. If you 
cannot afford to take moving pictures (there is a quite good 


camera taking standard size film to be had for about ten pounds) 


study every possibility there is in the cheapest still camera 
made. If you have or know children take them regularly to 
suitable films ; if they get a standard of criticism now they will 
insist on good films when they grow up. And remember 
that in Germany, Russia and France, films were made and 
cinemas were started by a few people who had almost no mo- 
ney but plenty of vision, enthusiasm and endurance. 


BRYHER. 


Next Month : 
How I would start a film club 
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EXPIATION 


} was precipitated suddenly, after the sinuous.run along the 
edge of Lake Geneva, unto the cobbles of the formal irregu- 
larities of the Square of Saint Francis at Lausanne. Thence, 
informed that the car couldn't take the little steep down- 
drop: of the street of Saint Francis, I was tumbled out dazed 


and exulted at the head of a sort of dimensional dream-tun- 


nel, I was preciprtated between so to speak, built-up and 
somewhat over-done little shops with windows and wares ; 
oranges, boxes of leeks, lettuces on the pavement ; bright | 
green shutters. Dazed and re-vitahzed by the run, I plunged | 
down this little street somewhat reeling, making jig-jag to 
find just how those shadows cut just that block (and that 
block) into perfect design of cobbled square and square little 
doerway till I found myself at the entrance of a slice of a thea- 
tre, the Palace of Lausanne. I couldn’t go in, must climb 
the little street again like a fanatic bob-sleigh runner in order 
again to run down. I so poignantly wanted to re-visualize 


_ those squares of doors and shutters and another and another 


bit of detail that of necessity was lost at first that I did illo- 
gically (I was already late) climb back. A boy ran obliging- 
ly across with a baker’s flat tray-basket and someone else 
urged a cat to climb off the topmost row of a row of something 
that looked like the Concord grape-baskets we used to have 
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in Philadelphia. I ran up and. down the scale, so to. speak of 
visual emction, of memory,, of visual. sensation. making that 
street and every one of. its little graduations a sort of intellec- 
tual accordion from. which to draw tunes, the sort of things 
one tries to put down sometimes. (but never quite succeeds 
in, doing) after a particularly poignant dream. It was of 
course too the sudden flood of mid-March sunlight that was 
responsible for my heady intoxication and a bunch of some- 
how. over-done (the whole street was preposterous) bundles 
of daubed-in spring flowers. ; yellow and blue made the grey 
and yellow of the street come back at one, back-fire again. at 
one in its hectic over-done insistence on the raw reality of 
beauty: 

Well, it was hardly: fair that after chmbing up the narrow- 
est of cmema theatre stairs, I should find. myself seated beside 
the “others” who didn’t have a. breath left to gasp “‘ you're 
late, you fool, you've been missing it” but one of them whis- 
pered like someone before the high altar explaining to a neo- 
phyte “‘it’s Russian—it’s. Alaska’’. 

Someone had apparently killed someone. I had arrived 
when Siihne (Expiation.) was about one third over. Someone 
was heaving a weight of something and against an upright 
ledge of mud, the rain poured and. soaked and ran and gorged 
- Tunnels. in the already over-soaked bit of bed earth. Bad 
lands, something wasted, wasteful, overdone and done with. 
Rain. poured over a slab of earth and I felt all my preparation 
of the extravagantly contrasting out. of doors gay little street, 
was almost.an.ironical intention, someone, something “intend- 
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ed” that I should grasp this, get this, that some mind should 
receive this series of uncanny and almost psychic sensations 
in order to transmute them elsewhere ; in order to translate 
them. Rains soaked across a slab of mud, runnels bored and 
jabbed and pockmarked and gusseted it. There was never 
an earth that could be ever again so drab, so unproductive. 
“It’s Russian—it’s Alaska.” 

Apparently there had been death in this bad land, how 
could there be other ? But death and all its drab significance 
rose in its starkness to some almost Elusinian note of purity. 
So abstract the land, so remote and symbolical the two figu- 
res of the living that dragged the two sacks or canvas sails 
that had been wrapped about the two long bodies of the slain, 
so heavy and dreary the rain, so slippery the mud, so terrible 
the lowering of the sky above the rain (which one sensed was 
there simply for the re-harrowing of these living figures) that 
the spirit as in the Aescuylean drama rose above it, shouted 
almost audibly with the elements, the soul, the soul survives. 
The soul was embodied in two figures, man and woman, if 
that long ungainly creature with the hair whipped about 
lean, gargoyle face was a woman or some intransient slip of 
fibrous girlhood. A girl, a child with incredibly thin legs, 
hurled herself on the ice and snow crusted bad earth, clung to 
it, like some wan and exquisite Perserphone, crying to be 
buried, dragged in, taken back and back away from human 
consciousness, like those two others, above whom the man 
had already set those sort of crude identification boards that 
we have grown accustomed to in trenches. One realized ins- 
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tinctively that this was no“ grave’’, but some“ trench”’ holding 
victims, slain why and how one couldn’t grasp till afterwards. 
But the intention of the story, greater than its mere plot, could 
not possibly be misread ; death and death and death and bad 
lands and waste and the Aescuylean lowering of blank skies. 

The two return to find the murderer half slipped out of his 
bonds, lying physically exhausted, practically frozen to death, 
beside the steps of the woodshed or cabin. They probe him 
_ back, lunge with bim as they had lunged lately with those 
two bodies indoors. The half-dead is propped up against the 
log-wall, the girl guards him with a gun, the man buries him- 
self with clearing up the remains of the interrupted dinner. 
Sympathy knows no dividing line, we feel alike for the dead 
under the mud, gone violently, in haste ; the murdered, the 
criminal worse than dead, bound hand and foot ; the slip of 
gargoyle of a girl who sits with gun propped across rigid 
almost cataleptic knees ; the man himself, the one survivor 
of the “‘company”’ with this care and responsibility toward 
this girl (his wife) the murderer, (his former servant) and the 
elements. ain soaks and pours and pours and soaks and the 
elements have these at theirmercy. The ice breaks, the river 
rises, the hut is flooded and here in an heroic series of se- 
quences we find the girl and the man waaing about, knee- 
deep, in icy water while great chunks of rock-like edges of 
icebergs bump and grind against the frail sides of the little 
cabin. On and on and on. Till the Aescuylean bleak terror 
wears even itself out . . .the tide subsides, the little house 
stands firm, one branch wavers outside against the grey flood 
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and a bird from somewhere announces (as is. customary) 
spring. 


To say that spring comes ts to put it mildly. The gestures 
of this woman are: angular, bird-like,. claw-like, skeleton-like 
amd: hideous. She has a way of standing agamst a sky line 
that makes a heioglyph, that spells almost vistbky some mes- 
sage of cryptic symbolism. Her gestures are magnificent. 
If this is Russian, then I am Russian. Beauty is too facile 
a word to describe this. ; this womam is a sort of bleak young. 
sorceress, vibrant, febrthe, neurotic, as I say, almost catalep- 
tic. She has one authentic mad scene, her mind breaks 
after hours of watching the prisoner with the gun placed edge- 
wise hke some iron bar across numbed and frozem knees. She 
is skeleton-like and death-like. Her face when the bird sings 
outside the windew can hardly be called. beautiful. 

Her teeth protrude, her cheek bones are hollow, her skull 
is. picked, so to speak,. of its meat by misery and waiting. 
Her mind is on the raw edge of breaking, her eyes roll im terror 
and madness and numbness of misery. . .a bird sings. Her 
face can be termed beautiful in the same way that dawn can 
be termect beautiful rising across stench and fever of battle. ... 
there is no word for such things. Her mind, her soul. her 
body, her spirit, her being, all vibrate, as I say, almost. audi- 
bly. One is beyond personal discernment... This’ is psychic, 


compelling, in a way destructive. I could not see many of 


these Russian films if there are others hke this. This. is my 
first. tis as poignant an experience almost asimy first “reak”’ 
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German. film, the exquisite and now world known and discuss- 
ed: fayless Sireet: of G. W. Pabst.. Pabst, the Austriam is the 
gveater constructive: artist, the Russian (L. Kubeschow) uses 
the screen almost as a psychic medium, art on the high almost 
un-natural bevel of the Aescuylean (I find I can only repeat) 
trilogies. 

Is Art religion ? Is religion art ? That is where the point 
eomes. But allidiscussions of Art, Religion and Life are febrile 
and old-fashioned really. All ican know ts that I, personadly, 
am. attuned to certaim vibration, that there comes a moment 
when. I can “witness” almost fanatically the “truth” I 
kmew as regards the Germans that G. W. Pabst is an artist, 
an. intellectual, a being, a giant of realism. Yet realism for 
all its devastating smcerity in Joyless Streeé maimtams a sort 
of sanity, a meaning that applies to everybody. Im other 
words it 1s a work of art as we are accustomed to understand 
the term in all its mphcation. This Sthne (Expration) goes 
as one of our party said “‘too far’. Perhapsit does do. Per- 
haps the human mind is not yet ready to recetve the “‘ message”’ 
the Russian has ta give us though I personally must, frankly 
acclaim this profoundly as moving and touching a drama as 
I have seen on the stage or screen. 

But is that enough ? I have said that this is my first Rus- 
sian. fthm and I have said that it is perhaps destructive. Beav- 
ty is that. This sort of raw picked beauty must of necessity 
destroy the wax and candy-box, ‘‘ realism” of the so much so- 
called film art. It-must destroy in fact so much that perhaps 
it does ‘‘ go” as one of our party said “too far’’. 
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How far can one ‘‘go” ? G. W. Pabst the realist, takes the 
human mind, the human spirit acting and re-acting against 
the elemental human terrors of famine and erotic-neurotic 
impulse, as far as it can go. The Russian takes the human 
spirit acting and re-acting against human sub-strata of ani- 
mal instinct, further that it can go. The spirit goes as far as 
the spirit can go and then it goes a little further. That is the 
poignant realism of Expiation. Rain and flood have done 
their worst as the three, the girl, the threatened husband (who 
has just escaped death in the mad frenzy of the Irish servant) 
and the servant. About‘ Jack’ formidable black Aescuylean 
wings are forever beating, beating toward some incohate ex- 
pression of justice, brotherhood, manhood, human rightness 
due to every human spirit. The material gold that he had 
found on the (up to that moment) worthless property of his 
masters, the group of gold diggers, headed by the English- 
man Nelson and his wife Edith, is only asymbol. Fraternity, 
confraternity the old eqation is here set out with a freshness 
that no mere republican American, no mere pseudo-republi- 
can Frenchman can appreciate. The old coinage has been 
debased of its spiritual value. The modern Russian says no, 
no to the old but fresh coin, standardized and poignant, spiri- 
tual coinage, here it is. . three men ‘“‘ masters,”’ one man “‘ser- 


vant” and one woman, a sort of winged sprite, an angel and 


a sort of devil of remorseless justice. Fling them down in the 
mud, in the ice, in the water, in the fire. Every element must 


be drawn upon, death, decomposition, cold and heat, clouds 


and rain and rain and rain. Fling down your stamped coi- 
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nage and weight it beside unstamped gold. Jack digs out 
gold from a furrow in the mud after the Russian and the Ger- 
man (the two other members of the “‘Company’’) have decided 
that they must pull up stakes, that the soil along the river 
is unprofitable. Jack having been sent to make ready the 
luggage, pauses beside a sort of wooden funnel-like trough : 
(Since beginning this article I have been back to the little 
Palace, Saint Francis Street, Lausanne to see S#hne for a 
second time). Jack in pulling up literally stakes (a sort 
of wooden trough or runnel for conveying, one judges, water 
to wash bed-silt) bungles on a little gleaming strata. He fills 
his mining basin with the mud and water turning, turning 
this round basin in his hands, he is turning, turning worlds ; 
Jack is Atlas with a world of new discovery, new possibility, 
the new, so to speak, Russia,—the new so to speak spirit and 
ideal wherever and however it may be found. Jack the Irish- 
man, the servant finds gold. ‘There is one thing to do, faith- 
ful servant, he rushed back to his “masters” to find them in 
short time so overwhelmed with the weight of their discovery 
that they forget, if ever they remotely realized, that it is this 
Jack, this loutish and uncouth camp-servant who has put 
them on the track of miraculous possession. 

Jack one evening is a little late for dinner. The other four 
are in jovial spirits, spring may come soon, it must do, they 
will make off in separate directions (England, Russia, Germa- 
ny) and forget the old trail of penury, of heart sickness and 
homesickness, in a new blaze of civilization and of wealth. 
O but won't we be gay, won’t we be recklessly happy, chants 
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the Russian to his tkon, grunts the German ‘to his muddy 
boots, as beside the fire, they each think of the months of 
labour, of the profit of ‘their isolation, and of ‘this lessening 
period of sheer physical discomfort. “A-ee jack” shouts the 
Russian as the servant dumbers in “don't you wish you were 
in our shoes, don’t you wish you had just ‘such a gold mine, 
just such possibility of power as we have ?”’ The words are 
hardly spoken. Jack raises his gun and fires. The Russian 
is neatly punctured in the back, the German is instantly killed. 
The girl, the inhuman gargoyle of a woman seeing the weapon 
aimed at her husband, springs, wild-cat.at the servant. Jack 
and she struggle until Nelson, half stunned for the moment 


. leaps forward. Nelson pounds and beats the murderer, blind, 


himself about to expiate murder with more murder. The girl 
in an agony of neurotic almost epileptic strength drags off 
her husband. Now the story continues {where I first began 
it) with the uncanny icy burial. 

‘So watching Jack through the flood months, spring comes... . 
but how can we, how can we bear this amy longer ? Twice 
Nelson has been about to fire on Jack, get him out of ‘the way 
as Jack bimself suggests, ‘bring the thing to:an end somehow. 
Justice, human justice, this odd gargoyle of .a Pallas Athene, 


‘Edsth, Nelson’s wife, as often intercepts ‘him. That would 


be murder she insists, we must have justice. Justice, justice 
cries Edith and again pity, pity. But justice is stronger ‘than 


| pity in Edith, she is a blighted uncouth being, a tree riven by 


lightning for all that lightning has somehow entered her odd 
spirit. Justice, justice she cries and after the pathos of the 
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birthday incident, the candles, the little cake, the exquiste 
lyrical*‘confession’”’ of Jack (i did this thing, because. . -well, 
because 1 wanted ‘to be iike the rest of you and because I 
couldn’t stand you making fun of me all the time and because 
I wanted to take presents to my people at home) none of them, 
they all confess severally cam stand it any longer. Willi you, 
says Edith, submit to our judgment in the name of. . .in the 
name of the Queen of England ? Jack says yes. A sort of 
old-fashioned cheap colour print of the Queen of England is 
pinned up on the wall above the seat of justice. The Queen 
of England smiles above the heads of Edith and of Nelson. 


The Queen of England smiles over and through it all as smug, 


as remote, as untouched, as relentless as a piece of pink ‘frost- 
ing on a wedding cake. The image of the Queen of England, 
Victoria in her youth, is the sort of ikon of justice that Edith 
had to reanveke to aid her, to fill in her beart her angelic 
poignant pity. Tears stream down Edith’s face but in the 
name of the Queen of England the court of high appeal decides 
that Jack is guilty. Im allright and form, formal indictment, 
jack accepts it. The Queen of England tacked on the log 
wall of the little cabin, smiles over Jack’s head*‘he shall hang 
by ‘the neck till he dies”. 

Keversing the process of the Ehzabethan “‘let mercy sea- 
son justice” says Edith, beyond mercy is justice and she 
stalks out to fulfil the biddimg of justice ; Joan of Arc, all ‘the 
women from Pallas.Athene to Charlotte Corday that have 
personified some grave principal is in her fanatic gesture, in 
her set gargoyle posture, in her lean attenuated determina- 
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tion. Edith herself lunges with thin steel-like shoulder at 
the box upon which Jack is standing. Nelson must run to 
aid her, together they push the high box out from under 
Jack’s boots. The boots are left swinging, struggling hardly 
at all, heavy pendant, swinging a pendulum stroke in the 
empty arctic air. Swing, swing, justice is greater than mercy 
cries Edith, her face twisted in an effort of unbelievably poig- 
nant acting. Edith is an angel who has lost ‘ome in the 
angelic hierarchy. 

Nelson drags her from the other side of the great tree, Nel- 
son literally drags her back to the little cabin. Edith is a 
great locust, all legs, hardly any flesh, a sort of Flemish saint, 
a worn-down, sea-wind battered statue that has been rubbed 
raw by weather, hardly any personal significance in the figure ; 
it certainly has gone too far. Beauty stalks, a skeleton, in 
Edith, in Edith‘rightness robbed of all extenuating comfort. 
Rightness is pure undiluted suffering. Justice is sheer pain 
and pain and pain. Even her prayer book valiantly held 
against the storm clouds didn’t help her. The little cross 
marked so forcefully on the dark surface of her prayer book 
is power against all evil. We know that the little cross will 


‘take Jack.straight, like the dying thief, to eternity. But a 


voice somehow, somewhere seems to whisper, is it enough ? 
Is religion of prayer book all so valiantly upheld, is Joan 
d Arc determination toward nobility enough ? Is Charlotte 
Corday justice enough or is smug Victorian beauty dressed in 
wide lace sleeves enough ? Is anything enough anywhere ? 
Here or in Alaska or in SaintPetersburg or in Mudville, South 
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Dakota, is anything “‘enough” ? The Russian, in that, has 
the word after the last word. Too much is enough only for 
him, the wora after the last word is spoken, the unreliability 
of everything, justice, injustice, beauty, ugliness. All, all, 
are as in the Aescuylean trilogy, subject to something greater 
than God even, that is Fate. Jack stalks back, standing in 
the rain smitten door-way to say the word beyond the last 
word. 

The Russian, as I have said, takes the human mind and 
spirit, further than it can go. ‘“‘It wasn’t meant to be”’ says 
Jack, ‘“‘your rope was rotten, it broke.” He stalks in ana 
scrapes up a handful of gold nuggets from the table. Then 
he disappears into the muddy blackness. 

But before going, he flings his hangman’s rope upon the 
table. “‘Take it” he says “‘they say a hangman’s noose 
brings good luck.” | 


2), 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


A man at the Vingt-Huit waving a chair about because he | 


disapproved of the Gance triptych, a film taken off from the 
Studio des Ursulines because protests were made, a cinema 
that exists to give reprises of historical value, and, above all, 
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La Tragédie dela Rue. ... . Let us leave Paris, enough of this 
gallivanting in foreign parts. After all, 1 am your London 
correspondent. Let us return to London, and see it with the 
interest that only a visitor can sustain, and also with the cri- 
tical eye that only a visitor can, gracefully, bring to bear. 
You see, I am protecting myself. 

For, I live in London. And I write on the cinema. The 
combination is odd and hazardous, but it appears to have some 
interest. They are always asking me, ‘‘abroad’’, about Lon- 
don, about the quota, and about British films, so let me return 
and look around. 

Naturally 1 went down to Wardour Street. One firm had 
the same photographs in its windows it had a year ago, What’s 
doingin London? Better not generalise, better go to the cine- 
mas. 
Swanson’s Sadie Thompson was on at the Capitol. In 
panchromatic. Very grand, obviously a big work, quite 
unreal. The usual Hollywood monkey with its lead showing. 
And Raoul Walsh still manifesting that curious by-play with 
behinds that he has had in his other films. Someone ought 


to tell him about it. But I am always interested by Gloria 


Swanson. She struts her stuff, she can fill the screen, she is 
historical. But she is not Asta Nielsen. Compare the two, 
the reality (despite Scober’s over-luscious photography) of 
La Tragédie with the repetition of effects in Sadie Thompson. 
You get‘x’ and you get ‘y’, and your job is to show how, in 
certain circumstances ‘x’ must equal ‘y’. But in La Tragédie 
the whole point, and the great part of the force, is that in cer- 
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tain circumstances, ‘x’ not only does not equal ‘y’, but does 
not even equal ‘x’. London, however, does not know Asta 
Nielsen, so the comparison is unfair. Rule one, never talk 
above your parents’ heads. 

Then came Thz Circus and The Last Command. These two 
pictures or rather, Chaplin and Jannings, these two actors, 
desperately trying to be tragedians, draw people to the movies 
who never, usually “care for pictures”. This is as well for it 
leaves us free to go elsewhere. We who go any and every 
day cannot be expected to pay the higher prices which, con- 
trary to the unwritten laws of the cinema as an entertainment 
for the many, are in operation as soon as these are seen to be 
successes—to pay for the outlay expended on the first showing, 
of course. So the fiveandnines become eightandsixes and the 
twandfours are moved up to threeandsixes as the afternoon 
progresses. Even supposing that these two are good pictures, 
it is defeating the cinema’s own ends to raise the prices like 
this. If a good picture costs more to see, people will be con- 
tent to put up with the usual stuff for the usual prices, and 
bad movies will remain the easiest movies to see. However, 


The Last Command has been a great success, and except that 


it does not really touch one at all, it is not pernicious. It is 
only harmful m that it deals superficially with emotions that 
to have any vitality must reach very deep. It gives Jannings 
his familiar opportunity to be spruce in the first part, and 
then go all to pieces in the second, and there is a well-done 
train smash. The crowd work is, however, puerile ; one is 
surprised at it in so elaborate a picture, especially as it is direct- 
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ed by von Sternberg. I should add that, though it is concern- 
ed with the Russian revolution, not once does it get any spirit 
of that Revolution across. It is quite astonishing to think of 
it in connection with a crude, small Russian film, which des- 
pite the most awful faults of technique and continuity always, 
it seems, has an awful reality. The American papers, I see, 
have lost their heads over this new film of Jannings. One is 
sorry to see them airing their ignorance of what has been 
done in Europe so lamentably. As this and the Chaplin 
stayed on so long, duty (and boredom) dragged me, protest- 
ing, to The Student Prince. Andlameglad. Despite Lubitsch 
I should never have gone had there been anything that sound- 
ed one degree less banal. I don’t, didn’t, like Ramon Novarro. 
Especially in a student’s cap drinking beer. Especially after 
others in a student’s cap drinking beer. But The Student 
Prince is a good film. It is light and artificial, but it preser- 
ves its lightness, and it never tries to be any thing else but arti- 
ficial. It leaves the emotions absolutely and exceedingly 
graceiully (I stress that point) out of it. It is gay, at times it 
is wistful —it does not try to be tragic. And its artificiality 
holds a reality far realer than the insistent slice-of-life-iness 
of The Circus. Metaphors are slovenly, but the impression 
of this and a border of flowers is much the same. And it isa 
border where Ophelia or Professor Housman would find few 
flowers. | 

The camera is important in it. There is a good deal of 
trick-work, but it is justified. Tricks exist to achieve the 
visualisation of moods more neatly than could otherwise be 
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done, and the whole freshness of this film is due to the way 
in which those responsible have allowed us so many moods, 
not just one or two. Moods are roughly (though I hate meta- 
phors) the colours on the screen’s palette, and we get bored 
with this insistence on the primary colours only. Here the 
moods are varied and charmingly blended, and as I have said 
before, it is this blending in the images which they evoke, 
rather than the actual story that matters. There isa moment 
when Novarro is being urged by someone who represents au- 
thority to return home, to hisduty. He leans his head against 
a window and tries to see some way out. Whichever way he 
turns he sees the person who has come. Whichever way he 
turns, the camera (that is) mixes to his head in its new posi- 
tion with the person coming round to the other, the new, side. 
And this impossiblity of escape is repeated in another way 
when he has returned, and a dying king is ordering him to 
make a dynastic marriage. Novarro won't, he walks up and 
down, ministers pour in on him from every, side wherever 
he walks, the black coats come. Subtitle, “Surely you 
won't argue now ?. . .Some other time. . .” and he is 
caught. | 
The photography, the lighting, the grouping, are such that 
when he is changing from his student’s coat to morning dress, 
the replacing of the creased, soft velvet by the hard lines and 
cut of the tailor’s chef d’ceuvre spread a change to the whole 
screen. And Norma Shearer, as she walks away, in a flowered, 
flowing dress to get that coat, leaving him in the foreground 
packing, means something. I may be wrong, it depends how 
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you see it ; I saw it twice, in different circumstance, and each 
time it made me see it the way it wanted to. 

There was trade-shown shortly afterwards another student 
film, The Enemy, with Lilian Gish. This may be taken as 
Gish’s reply to Gaynor. It is another of these marriages on 
the day the lover must leave for the front. But the film hasa 
slight quality becausse it is surprisingly anti-war. Gish has 
a baby, and when (being a Gish baby) it dies, she screams out 
that she is glad, her child at least will not be food for the guns... 
I thought this surprising in a London cinema. War, “lega- 
lised murder,” is the real enemy, and the film deals with the 
overthrowing of values it causes. Some of it is shatteringly 
crude, and much of it is the old stuff re-hashed but it is to be 
hoped that the small exhibitors will book it as it should cause 
popular audiences to think of war in rather a new light. They 
probably wil/ book it, on “star value” (and Lilian Gish looks 
and moves in it with her accustomed grace indeed I thought 
with a little more) and a happy ending has been tacked on 
to it which completely destroys all that has previously been 
said about war, but which will deceive no one. The main 
exeitement in British films during my return was the presen- 
tation of Moulin-Rouge. This is the British International 
picture made by Dupont, with the co-operation of the Casino 


Paris. I found by the press next day that had been watch- 


ing an ‘‘unpleasant film”. This was because a young man 
in it falls in love with the mother of the girl to whom he is en- 


gaged! It is not a masterpiece, it is too long drawn out and 


it presents the usual tourists’ view of Paris as consisting of 
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the Moulin Rouge, the E:ffel Tower and one or two rich shops 
and apartments in the Champs Elysées all of them with a sug- 
gestion of vice, or gaiety (how broad-minded we are !) misun- 
derstood. But it was a little surprismg to find, next morning, 
that that was how the film had struck. the press. Aso, they 
said, it was doubtful if the British public would like a hero 
who had hysterics and wore his hair as Jean Bradin did. 
Truly, Britannia rules the waves and I suppose they must 
have something to break on. But the young mam had every 
reason to famt, seemg that his fiancée was insisting on going 
out in a car he had tampered with in order to ensure his own 
suicide. What no one commented on was the hopelessness of 
the young girl, Eve Grey, whom, through lack of English 
actresses with personality, they are trying to make into a 
star. Olga Fschechowa as the mother acted well, in a diffi- 
cult part, and it was' extremely brave both of her and of the 
director, even of the company, to make the central woman in 
the: filax one whose physical attractiveness was on the wane. 
There is plenty of activity in the studios, and even Parlia- 
ment now knows films are being made, dowbtless as much be- 
cause a company exists to film the works of that favourtte 
aathor of M. Ps, Edgar Wallace, as for that other succés de 
scandale. But an art must arise from the industry, and are 
the: works: of that friend of princes the most hopeful founde- 
tion 2 And can. we: long go on priding ourselves that. thie 
mtellectual side of the cinema (if there must be one) is wel] 
looked after by a young man who has: made: one’ filmy about 
whicl» opinions. differ ? These is plenty of activity. The 
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London Pavilion found it profitable to run a movie during 
the winter and up till the Coward revue. A theatre built 
only last year (“‘what a pity” !) has found it worth while to 
lapse from musical comedy, that key to the bourgeois bourse, 
to Wings. A music hall has also become a cinema (they say 
this as if *‘ becoming a cinema”’ were just a question of show- 
ing films) and three new syper-palaces are being built. 
The thing to note is that all these are huge. There is pre- 
ne sumably the public to fill the seats, there is Mr. Fox to supply 
Hh masterpieces for the screen. This is all very well. At least, 
it is partly very well. These organ-throbbing palaces cater 
for the type of people who shop in Oxford Street and belong 
i to circulating libraries. It is as well they should be made to 
it ‘like the movies by having a lot of attendant comforts thrown 
Le in. But there is, there surely must be, a lesser but impor- 
fii tant number who do not get what is suited to them, people 
Hl i who not like the movies, because they do not get what is 
me it} worth their liking? When the day of the small film is dawning, 
i it is onesided to go on erecting these large Lyons-movie-hou- 
ses when this other section is given nothing, no small cinema 
at all. 
int But I am not entirely sure about this section. If it is there 


: i why does it not do something to show it Is there ? Berlin, 
He several provincial French towns, have little cinemas where 
i films appealing to not enough to pay the rent of a big place on 
an expensive site can be shown. When I was in Switzerland 
this winter, Epstein’s Glace a Trois Faces was got hold of by 
the salle d’avant garde in Lausanne. London has no salle 
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d’avant garde. There is no place in London where good pic- 
tunes can be regularly seen. There is no small, unpretentious 
place where people can be sure of seeing quietly, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, the kind of film they would like to see. 

Paris has the Vieux Colombier, the Ciné Pavillon, the Ciné 
Latin, the new Studio Vingt-huit (where Bett und Sofa has run 
for five weeks), the Studio des Ursulines, which is always full 
and where La Tragédie de ia Rue has been on for eight weeks. 
Paris has, in the Semaine a Paris, a list of what films are on, 
and, most importantly, a list of which works by which direc- 
tors can be seen. London is content with a list in The Times, 
and even that has been discontinued. There are, apparently 
not enough people interested enough, seriously enough, in 
London to get together and run a little place, to subscribe 
and get over some of the excellent films being made abroad. 
It need not be a large place, and it should not be smart. The 
money would not have to be very much. It would be infin- 
itely better spent than the sums collected for preserving old 
churches whose continual restoration is preventing us evolving 
any architectures of our own in that line. For it is absurd and 
maddening to go on cooing over the cinema when, in England, 
one is ignorant of Dulac, Dreyer, Epstein, Gance even, Schin- 
derhannes ; when Seastrom is known only by The Scarlet Let- 
ter and not by Les Proscrits ; when we can only produce Nel- 
son and Dawn to France’s Napoléon and Passion de Jeanne 
d’Arc. You who ask me about the British cinema have only 
got to look at our film journalism. Compare most of our trade 
and fan papers with those of any other country. They are 
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a very bad joke. And where is our Photociné ? And what 


English paper has written such a sane account of a film as 


did Cahiers d’Art of The Way of AH Flesh ?.. 


I suggested to a London editor that I iced write him an 


article on new French films. He said they had had an arti- 
cle on German ones only a vear ago. Then with a smile, he 


asked me why I believed in the cinema. And f had already 
told him I was leaving London ! 


ROBERT HERRING 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


xX 
THE CINEMA IN THE SLUMS 


At the moment of reaching perfection as territory sacred 
to horror, slumdom produced a novelist who featured with 
all his mind and all his heart and all hts soul the lives of its 
inhabitants, awakening official expediency and unofficial 
solicitude and driving the oblivion of the general publie into 
a timely grave. And_the day that saw compulsary education 
snatching the children for a while from the worst, saw also 
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philanthropy grown fashionable, slumming adding meaning 
to the lives of the charitable unemployed and bands of devot- 
ed people weaving a network of settlements, missions, and 
institutions of all kinds over those areas of the larger cities 
that hitherto had been left undisturbed, save for an occasion- 
al forced raid, even by the police, and unproductive save for 
their disproportionate contribution of disease and crime and 
the endless procession of half-starvea labourers of all ages and 
both sexes available for exploitation in the basements sup- 
porting the British empire. 

But slumdom, though not quite what it was, continues to 
flourish and will continue, however rehoused and state-aided 
and generally disciplined, if they are right who see its problem 
as a biological problem, its habitants as a recruited army, an 
army ceaselessly recruited from above and to disappear only 
when we make up our minds to weed out undesirable types. 
And though wonders have been worked, as all may see who 
can remember the children haunting the by-ways even twenty 
years ago, there is still a vast army living, except for the all- 
too-short school years, in a state of mental and moral constric- 
tion, pressed upon and paralysed by circumstance and there 
is its off-shoot, the battalion of half-crazed intelligentsia dream- 
ing of salvation to be reached one by a banding together 
for destruction. 

All these people like al! the rest of us are preached at by 
doctrinaires of all kinds and mostly by heavily interested 
doctrinaires who from thegmidst of ease—though many of 
them are hard workers, at jobs chosen and beloved—rate 
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these state-pampered idlers for their thriftlessness, quote the 
perilous budgets of exceptionally heroic family chancellors— 
oh those budgets detailed from margarine to skimmed milk— 
upon which appears no single one of the necessary superfluities 
whose réle in creating the cheerfulness of the complacent jud- 
ges is ignored by them because it is permanent. 

And almost everything that comes to this segregated army 
from without, teaching, preaching, state-aid, welfare-work, 
art-galleries and suchlike cultural largesse is tainted more or 
less, not always hopelessly but always tainted, by the motive 
of interest. Is not, cannot be, entirely above suspicion. 
Even the most devoted resident missioners are there with an 
aim, the confessed aim of betterment, of bringing light into 
darkness and comfort where no comfort was. It would be 
monstrous to attempt to decry the motives and the labours 
of these noble people and absurd to deny their great fruitful- 
ness. And though there may be amongst them numbers of 
pitying souls who would be left at a loss if there were no one 


to rescue, there are also those whose labours are carried on in 


the spirit of an invitation to the dance of life. These bring 
charm. But their power is akin to that of the kindly host. 
Contact with them may be for the lost a tour of paradise ; but 
it is a conducted tour. 

And now, as it were over-night, there has materialised a 
presence subsuming all these others and, by reason of its free- 
dom from any ulterior motive beyond that of its own neea 
to survive, immeasurably more powerful as a civilising agent 
than any one of them. It says of course aloud for all to hear 
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as it’ opens its doors conveniently in the manner of the gin- 
palace at every corner : it’s your money we want. It does 
not say we want to help you. Yet it offers as many kinds 
of salvation as all previous enterprises combined and offers 
them impersonally, more impersonally than even the printed 
page. It illustrates. And its illustrations are encountered 
innocently, unguardedly, in silence and alone. 

It is said that the cinema offers nothing to nobody save 
spiritual degradation. There are clamourings too, and secret 
whisperings of the enormous power of the film rightly used, 
used that is to say according to the speaker’s idea of what is 
right. But both these claims ignore what is inherent in pic- 
tures, ignore that which exerts its influence apart from the 
intention of what is portrayed. Mankind’s demand for pic- 
tures, like the chiJd’s demand, is much more than a childlike 
love for representation. There is in the picture that which 
emerges and captures him before details are registered and 
remains long after they are forgotten. And this influence, 
particularly in the case of the contemplators we are consider- 
ing, is exercised as potently by a photograph as by a“ work of 
art’? and by a moving photograph, if it be the work of an artist, 
much more potently. Imagination fails in attempting to 
realise all that is implied for cramped lives in the mere com- 
ing into communication with the general life, all that results 
from the extension of cramped consciousness. But it is not 
merely that those who are condemned with no prospect of 
change to a living death, are lifted for a while into a sort of life 


as are said to be on the great festivals the souls in hell. Itis — 
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that insensibly they are living new lives. Growing. Gather- 
ed spontaneously and unsuspecting before even the poorest 
pictures, even those that play deliberately upon the passions 
of the jungle, the onlookers are unawares in an effectual envi- 
ronment. While thay follow events they are being played 
upon in a thousand ways. And all pictures are not bad or 
base or foolish. But even the irreducible minimum of what- 
ever kind of goodness there is in any kind of picture not deli- 
berately vicious, is civilisation working unawares. 


DoroTHY M. RICHARDSON 


VIEUX COLOMBIER GENEVE 


Dans son numéro d’octobre 1927, Close Uf publiait une 
lettre de Mare Aflegret, concernant Je studio du Vieux-Colom- 
bier a Paris. Il y était déja question du film : La Petite fille 
aux allumeties (appelé actuellement : La Petite marchande 
dallumettes), que Jean Renoir et Jean Tedesco ont tourné 
ensemble. Ce dermier est venu présenter lui-méme, 4 Genéve, 
la Petite Marchande dallumettes 4 \’Athambra. Félicitons 
M. Lansac, Directeur de cet Etablissement d’avoir bien voulu 
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mettre a disposition du Vieux Colombier une salle et un écran 
dignes d’un spectacle de cet ordre. 


M. Jean Tedesco a commenté briévement le but poursuivi 
par le Vieux-Colombier, en une causerie intitulée : Cinéma, 
Poésie moderne. Introduire le cinéma au Vieux-Colombier, 
avoue-t-il, cela n’a pas été sans provoquer quelques railleries, 
car la scene de Copeau semblait ne devoir jamais accueillir 
ce nouveau frére un peu tapageur. Mais nous avons néanmoms 
tenu bon ; il nous paraissait en effet inadmissible qu'il exis- 
tat une littérature pour le public cultivé et une autre pour la 
foule, alors qu'il n'y avait qu'une seule catégorie ce films... les 
films commerciaux. Nous avons pensé pouvoir remédier a cet 
état de choses en prodnisant nous-mémes, en montrant com- 
ment on pourrait produire des films de cinéma pur et indé- 
pendant avec des moyens tont a fait sumples et dans un espace 
tres exigu, nous avons réalisé La Petite marchande d’allu- 
mettes en 9 mois de travail continu... je vous laisse juges de 
penser si notre idéal est une folie... 


M. jean Tedesco, tres applaudi, laissa trés vite la parole 
au film... et celni-ci fut éloquent. C’est en réalité une merveil- 
leuse petite bande dont l’assistance se régala, si je puis m’ex- 
primer ainsi. L’action s’y déroule avec harmonie et sans effort, 
tout y parait aisé, naturel. De temps a autre un texte discret, 
toujours simple. Une intensité dramatique dont !’effet ne dé- 
coule jamais d'une situation particulitrement poignante ou 
d’un appel violent a notre impressionnabilité. Sout le film 
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respire pour ainsi dire une atmosphére de sérénité vibrante 
de par sa seule essence infiniment poétique. Petite marchande 
d’allumettes qui erre, miséreuse, dans les rues d’une grande 
ville, un soir d’hiver, qui donc peut bien ainsi te forcer a cou- 
rir dans la neige, avec tes babouches trouées. On ne sait, mais 
toi, tu le sais mieux que nous, tu te résignes, tu as l’habitude, 
et ton visage n’exprime pas de surprises, ni de haine. Nous 
t’aurions tous acheté ton plateau d’allumettes, crois-le bien, 
pauvre chose perdue. Et pourtant tu as tes instants de bon- 
heur, comme tous les misérables. La contemplation d'une 
boutique de jouets te permettra, tout a l’heure, de meubler 
ton réve, et tu réserveras au jeune homme qui t’a paru si bon, 
le rdle de bel officier des soldats de bois. Tu pourras méme le 
sentir te prendre dans ses bras. Petite marchande d’allumettes, 
nous ne t’oublions plus et nous croirons toujours te voir, au 
coin de cette rue sombre, tendant d’une main fébrile... tes 
allumettes aux passants. 


Deux films furent projetés avant la Petite Marchande @al- 
lumeties, le premier montrant la germination des plantes et le 
second, la trajectoire d’une balle de révolver et |’éclatement 
d'une bulle de savon. L’un et l’autre constituent des révéla- 
tions en permettant a nos yeux de voir certaines choses qui 
ne leur seraient jamais perceptibles sans le secours du cinéma. 


_ Voici qui nous permet enfin de faire face sans témérité aux 
attaques déchainées contre le nouvel Art auquel nous avons 
foi. En voyant de tels films nous sentons que toute la légiti- 
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me confiance que nous accordons au Cinéma n’est point dé- 
placée. Puissions-nous nous retremper souvent a ces sources 
de courage et d’optimisme. 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY 


THE RUSSIAN FILM INDUSTRY 


Little by little, the Russian film industry is securing an 
international market for its films. 

Russian films ! Propagandistic films ? 

It is difficult to answer this question. 

Perhaps they are, but if so it is with a view to culture. 

A social tendency should not be hidden in a film, that is 
why this art is a film in itself, and suppose the Russian Union 
of Soviets 7s hidden behind this production ? 

It cannot be denied that there were national tendencies in | 
films such as Napoleon Bonaparte, or Friedericus Rex. And ; 
who would wish to deny it ? 

For without it, the success of these films would have been i } 
certainly far less than it was. | 

In these last instances, the Press, only too willingly, hides 
the propaganda by calling it “historical fact.” This same 
excuse is not accepted, it appears, in Russian films or with 
regard to recent history. 
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The superficial observer cannot fait to observe that the 
Russian film productions, that is, those films shown abroad, 
do seem somewhat one-sided. This defect if such it can be 
called, is very apparent in the Meschrabpom-Russ film. The 
End of St-Petersburg, and in the Sovkino Production” Ten 
Days that Staggered the World. Particularly the latter be- 
cause it represents a part of the End of St Petersburg, and 
therefore the repetition of the idea could not be avoided in so 
short atime. This is a big fault which must lead to the mis- 
conception that Russian productions desire to be only propa- 
ganda for the Soviet Union. 

I must state here that I neither wish to praise nor to break 

a lance for any Russian propaganda films; In only wish to 
state my impressions and my own viewpoint on the organisa- 
tion of the Russian film industry. The film is art for the big 
masses of the populace. What is there to prevent a state such 
as Russia from employing this art of the masses for Russian 
political propaganda ? Have we not ourselves a like epoch 
behind us, an epoch when only the censor might speak, the 
War ? 
_ But besides the political party in Russia, Russia has given 
us, solely from the artistic viewpoint, films such as Potemkin, 
Bett und Sofa, The End of St Petursberg, etc. which leave us 
stupified. 

But these successes must nearly always be ascribed to the 
artistic gifts of the director and the young Russian directors 
have not disappointed the public. Pudowkin said, for exam- 
ple, speaking of one of his productions : “Up to now I have put 
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much work, into my films, so have my actors. It has always 
been my object to draw out of a person the utmost of his natu- 
ral possibilities. I have avoided anything theatrical as much 
as possible ; I have maintamed always that with such a con- 
ception of directing, a boundary must be fixed between pro- 
fessional actors and amateurs who possess natural gifts te 
present themselves as they are to the recording eye of the 
camera. . It depends on the director only to reproduce a real 
image on the screen ; the creation of a single rhythm which 
persuades the onlooker and keeps him breathless is, to me, 
the highest attainment of the art of the film. (See in the pre- 
vious issue of Close Up : The End of St. Petersburg). He has 
realised his idea’ with most brilliant success in this film and 
in Mother. For this reason the Russian film industry is in the 
first rank of those who oppose the “‘star”’ system. The Ger- 
man director Briickmer and the English director Jean de 
Kuharsky have both taken as leading actors for their latest 
films, natives who have proved by their success the wisdom 
of Pudowkin’s idea, that a man who has never been before 
the camera, obtains the most natural effects, provided he is 
artistically and intellectually directed. Unhappily the mter- 
national cinema industry is as yet, farfrom liberating itself from 
the eternal theroy that only the “‘sfars’” may be allowed to 
shine, and from realismmg that in the long run these become 
annoying. | 

The film should render in the scope of its art, nature better 
than any other dramatic form, and to accomplish this is the 
director's highest goal. 
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Thus the Russian industry under the direction of its best 
directors, produces 200 comedies and 200 educational films a 
year, which unhappily are not nearly widely enough circulat- 
ed abroad. It is an astonishing factor of the struggle and 
competition in the film market that preference is not given 
to that which is really good, but to make business instead out 
of a well known name. 

This is surely a clear proof that the press should insist more 
than they do, that films which have no real value should cease 
to be presented to a paying public, and that in their place, 
they should be given films of real artistic merit. The Russian 
industry has also films which have no particular value. This 
happens in the production of any country but it must be noted 
that Russia has made immense progress of late in its new 
films. Thus I am assured from a reliable source that the 
Sovkino alone, at Moscow, has made more than five million 
roubles during the last year. 

Besides the films already mentioned, there is The Wazter of 
the Palace Hotel. This is a film which depicts the life of an 
old waitor at a big hotel. (Directed by J. A. Prosotanow, 
Meschrabpom-Russ.) This is absolutely not a propaganda 
film, but a film taken out of the very heart of the life of a man 
who because of his wife’s death and for love of his daughter, 
takes everything up to his last garment to the pawnshop, in 
order not to become a thief. In spite of the solicitude of the 
father, his pretty daughter has to submit to all manner of 
misery and insulting offers, until at last everything comes 
out for the best, thanks to a former lodger with the family. 
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Another film based on essentially historical facts, and which 
describes the life of the Tzar, Ivan the Terrible, has been made 
by Sowkino-Moscow (Directed by W. R. Gardin). 

“Veils that Fall’ is the fate of a woman in the Orient, that 
brings before us life there and the feminist movement, parti- 
cularly in Tiflis. Then there is the new record, ‘‘ Moscow, 
that Weeps and Laughs, directed by Barnet. This is a co- 
medy that of its kind and originality must be considered very 
fine. And there are many other titles which might be 
quoted that are far removed from any thought of propa- 
ganda. 

Of the 200 comedies and 200 educational films made annu- 
ally, only about 40 are sent abroad. Of the film producing 
companies, the following must be noted : 

Sovkino, Moscow. 

Meschrabpom-Russ, Moscow. 

Wuvku-Kino, Ukraine. 

Belgus-Kino Minsk. 

Gos Wojen-Kino, Moscow. (Armee-Kino). 

Grus-Kino, Tiflis. 

Baschkir-Kino, Orenburg. 

Tschuwas-Kino, Tschuwaschin. 

And there are also in Moscow 4, studios, in Leningrad 3, 
Kiev, 1, Jalta, 1, Tiflis 1. 

During the last few years these studios have been reorganis- 
ed according to the:latest developments. Each firm is pos- 
sessed of a considerable capital as well as of its own work- 
shops for developing and printing. So that a director’s work 
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becomes as simplified as possible. One might ask what all 
this immense equipment is used for until one remembers that 
Russia has 2500 theatres without counting village cinemas and 
those moving from place to place : then one understands that 
it is only just sufficient. | 

All of these are under the administration of the communal 
theatres, which in their turn are under the peoples’ commissa- 
riat for art. The final appeal in all instances goes to Moscow. 
_ The names of the foremost directors are : Eisenstein, Pu- 
dowkin, Room, Prosotanoff, Ermler, Kusnizoff, Trauberg, 
Dobjenko and Grietscher (Ukraine). 

- Among the operators are : 

Golownia, Tisset, Eiser, Grieber, Michailovitch, and Le- 
witzki. Among these are also photographic technicians of 
great talent able to produce astonishing results. As proof 
of this we have only to mention the productions and very 
interesting photographs printed in the preceeding issues, of 
Potemkin, The End of St Petersburg, and others. 

Russia has shown us that modern artistic films are not to 
be underestimated ; she has traced out new paths that have 
made her industry valuable and.she has found approbation 
and esteem far beyond her own frontiers. 

If some of the Russian films have a more or less political 
tendency, one can expect that the competent leaders of the 


- industry, will exercice in the future their own will and their 


own artistic tastes and be able to exclude all political theories 
from their films. 


E. HELLMUND-WALDOW 
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VOLKSVERBAND FUR FILMKUNST 


Our Goal and Our Way 


The Peoples’ Association for Film Art has been founded to 
fight reactionary trash on the one hand and, on the other, to 
develop artistically progressive films. It has therefore a dou- 
ble goal. The struggle against stupidity and reaction, and 
the furtherance of progressive films. It is a matter of indif- 
ference whether we are fighting films that are reactionary 
on account of their political outlook or reactionary from an 
ethical or an artistic point of view. Usually they are all of 
these things together, and it is not accidental that reaction- 
ary material and meaning are often found in the same rut 
together, for are they not often an expression of identical 
things ? 

All too long has the film been given up to its own devices. 
It has been treated by the press with much too little serious- 
ness and has been accorded far too little space. They give 
more space, and have incomparably better critiques for any 
sporting events. The technical papers are, with a few excep- 
tions, merely the organs of manufacturers. In fact there are 


scarcely more than five really expert critics in the whole of 
Europe. 
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And yet the cultural film to-day is infinitely more impor- 
tant than the theatre or any other form of art, because its 
public is bigger and its influence is therefore stronger. In 
Germany alone sixty millions of cinemagoers sit in front of 
the screen each year. And the possibilities of harm which 
a bad film might do are appalling to contemplate. 

Unhappily the immense possibilities of the cinema are 
only too often cramped by an alarming artistic and intellec- 
tual poverty. As yet not half the millions of cinemagoers 
are in accord with what they see. What the worth-while 
film of to-day demands of them is real comprehension and 
real pleasure. Yet there isno lack of talented and able writers 
directors, actors, architects, cameramen and composers. But 
their talents and their ideas can but seldom come to fruition 
in the present condition of the film industry. 

On account of this the Peoples’ Association for Film Art 
has the mission of collecting together these wide masses of 
cinemagoers and to educate them into critical perceptions. 
It can and it will convert the already uneasy cinema public 
to a state of positive criticism and furnish them with the in- 
fluence that is necessary, if instead of ineffectual rubbish, 
living work is to be made. So any too aspiring experiments 
are hereby debarred. We know that the cinema will always 
be foremost a means of escape and amusement, but we believe 
that amusement is not synonymous with trash and that escape 
has not the same significance as intellectual poverty. 

The Peoples’ Association for Film Art does not limit its 
sphere to Berlin but is equally active in all the big and small 
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cities of Germany. As far as is possible, in Berlin particu- 
larly, and in others centres, pioneer cinema theatres will be 
inaugurated. Members will be able to visit these theatres at 
least ten times a year. Entrance prices will be reckoned 
strictly according to the actual costs and were possible, the 
monthly subscription fee will not be over fifty pfenning. 
Besides the pioneer theatres there will be repetory theatres, 
partly rum on their own management and partly leased by 
us. In these theatres old films of artistic value will be shown 
at cheap prices, whereas in the pioneer cinemas the newest 
films both of German and foreign production will be seen, 
provided they are artistic and of worth. 

Until the autumn we must content ourselves with moving 
from event to event as things happen, fer until then we are 
occupied with the structure of our organization. Then only 
can we approach the consideration of our own film-produc- 
tion. Intellectually and artistically we can command the 
greatest forces that are at hand. The great poet Heinrich 
Mann, stands at the head of our organisation. G. W. Pabst 
the director, and Karl Freund, the well known cameraman, 
belong to our artistic committee. These three names are 
quoted only as an example. You can increase these with 
many others of a like importance : Erwin Piscator, Kathe 
Kollwitz, Leonhard Frank, Alfred Kerr, Bruno Walter, Ar- 
nold Zweig, Carl Zuckmayr etc., etc. 

In order to be really independant, we have rejected from 
the start, any dependency upon banks or industrial concerns. 
Our opinion is that 100.000 marks collected from man to man 
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is not less and may be more than 100.000 marks loaned by 


interest-exacting banks or industrial capital. 

Our first arrangements were in connection with the showing 
of the big Russian film, The End of Si Petersburg. ‘The choice 
of this film has been used by our opponents to denounce the 
Peoples Association for Film Art as a Communistic organisa- 
tion. In Germany and probably also in other European 
countries this sort of statement always makes an impression. 
But actually in our ranks we have three times as many non- 
communists as communists. In our Committee the commu- 


nistic element is even more weakly represented. Moreover 


it is absolutely immaterial to us to what poli*ical party any- 
body belongs. We ask only that he can do something and 
that he is not a reactionary, by which we mean nobody of 
yesterday, but someone who is of to-day and of to-morrow. 
All sincere democrats are therefore on our side. We name 
only Georg Bernhard, Helmuth von Gerlach and Theodor 
Wolff who have all joined and with whom we shall be affi- 
hated in near future. 

To make our ideas better known, we are issuing a magazine, 
called FILM UND voLK. This title covers our programme. 
We want to win the people for the good films, and the films 
for the people. That we must therefore fight against artis- 
tic trash, intellectual poverty and, not least, against politi- 
cal and social reaction, is understandable. But our fight 
will be successful and then the Film will become what it could 
have and should have become long ago ; a medium for the 
broadenmg of knowledge, enlightenment and imagination, 
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a medium of international understanding and reconciliation— 
a living practical factor of the every-day as of the intellectual i 
and artistic life. i 

Outside Germany similiar movements are afoot. With 
most of them we are in rapport, both with their organization | 
and ideas. We hope that in the near future it will be possible, - | 
to unite together the different national movements ; for the ty 
film being silent, speaks all languages of the world. Only | 
when our movement becomes completely international, can . 
it realise to the full the goals that have been set before it. | 


RUDOLF SCHWARTZKOPF 


Managing Director of the Peoples 
Association for Film Art 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


a 


On April 14, the International Cinematographic Exhibition i 
opened at The Hague. This is the first venture of its kind, a 
and has drawn to Holland tremendous numbers of people 
from every country. At the time of writing the Exhibition 
has not been long enough open to give full reports, but one 
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thing is certain, and that is the widespread interest and enthu- 
siasm which has been roused ; an interest which will mean 
much for the furtherance of the cinema in every one of its 
many branches. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to present as varied a view 
as possible of cinematography in every one of its phases, and 
to make propaganda in favour of the cinema. 

Its committee of honour numbers nearly every well known 
name in Dutch diplomatic circles, and it has been decided that 


‘any profits shall be handed over to the Dutch Red Cross. The 


Exhibition is divided into eight sections, which embrace the 
following : 


Dramatic Section. This includes exhibits consist- 
ing of properties, maquettes and other miniatures, 
costumes, wigs, dummies, weapons, implements and 
accessories of all kinds. 

Educational Section. Every modern use of the edu- 
cational film together with apparatus, materials, 
practical demonstrations and lectures. 

Historic Section. A review of the development 
of cinematography during the thirty odd years of 
its existence, including a series of films produced in 
the course of this period together with the technical 
and artistic accessories used. 

Technical Section. Two divisions. Appliances 
pertaining to the film trade : manufacturing; and app- 
liances pertaining to the cinema trade : projection. 
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A complete review of latest inventions, including 
newest lighting methods and practical demonstra- 
tions of every kind. | 

Cinematograph Section. A picture hall is attached 
where permanent shows are given. Films of every 
country. Special care with projection. 

Advertising Section. 

Amusement Section. 


There is much to learn here, much to admire. This is a 
praiseworthy enterprise and should not be missed. To any- 
body interested in the cinema the whole excellent display 
will be of the greatest fascination as showing the enormous 
strides the cinema has made since its beginning, and as pro- 
mising the enormous strides it will make toward artistic per- 
fection. Warmest congratulations to all who have united 


in making this one of the most successfully significant steps 
in the progress of the cinema. — 


* 


All information in connection with the above can be obtain- 
ed from 


The Secretary’s Office of the I. T. F. 
82 Zeestraat, The Hague, Holland. 


The Exhibition closes on May 15th, and is open every week- 
day from nine to six, 
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We would draw our readers’ attention to the advertisment 
and article on the Volksverband fiir Filmkunst, the new Ger- 
man movement for the art and progress of films. This will 
make its own appeal, and we recommend that all who are 
interested write direct to the administrative offices at Fried- 
richstrasse 235, Berlin, SW 48. The sensational debut of 
this praiseworthy movement clearly indicates the trend of 
popular taste in Germany. We predicted that a movement 
was forthcoming to break the stranglehold of the worthless 
film on the film market, and here it is. We now predict a 
sensational future. Greeting and good wishes. 


* 


The Ciné Club de Genéve has made a successful start. The 
first presentation was on the 14 th March, and among the 
films shown were Emak Bakia and La Glace a Trois Faces of 
Paul Morand, and made by Jean Epstein. The second per- 
formance, held in mid April, was devoted to the work of Al- 
berto Cavalcanti, whose films En Rade, Rien que les Heures 
and La P’tite Lie were presented by M. Cavalcanti in person. 
The Ciné Club is strictly non commercial and confined to 
members only. As we stated last month, the appearance of 
these movements in various countries is most helpful to the 
cause of the cinema, and most gratifying to a public which has 
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no chance to see the new experimental work of smaller com- 
panies or individuals. With the growth and extension ,of 
these small cinema movements, a chain will soon stretch right 
round the earth. By this means their power will be great 
enough to command public attention throughout the world, 
and their function recognised at its true value ; namely that 
of leading the way artistically, technically and educationally 
in the whole realm of the cinema. 


* 


The Emelka Film Der Fremdenlegionar (Wenn die Schwal- 
ben heimwarts zieh’n) (direction James Bauer) has been part 
exempted from taxation in Germany since it has been ranked 
as a work of art. Would that other countries would see their 
way to as charming an appreciation ! 


Karl Grune is making for Emelka Marquis qd’Eon, a film in 
Rococo setting, written by Max Fermer. Not in the lifetime 
of the Marquis d’Eon, nor even to-day has the riddle been 
solved which once confounded the courts of several continents : 
Is the favourite of the king and of the queen aman ora woman ? 
A superfilm, and a task worthy of Karl Grune’s skill! 


International Film Distribution 
By Dr. Werner Klette. 


Until recently only firm Utopians and incorrigible optimists 
beheved in the possibility of ‘“‘ The United States of Europe” 
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but the spirit of Haute Politique makes rapid progress, and 
only a short while ago Paris went to see Moissi for the first 
time, and Berlin the Henry Bernstein presentations at the 
Théatre du Gymnase. But, earlier than this, the film had 
thrown a bridge between the two peoples for mutual alliance 
and understanding. Before the invasion of the all powerful 
American film industry, the Europeans joined hands to uni- 


_tedly resist the invader. The German film industry needed 


allies to take up a defensive position. It was unable to find 
them in Sweden or Italy, where the film is almost done away 
with by American importations, and there remained in the 
whole of Europe only two countries able to lend a hand : Rus- 
sia and France. For the rest, that enterprise which realises 
the danger of such a foreign invasion and which sets out to 
fight this exterior influence so as not to become itself a type 
of it, is really following a clear sighted policy in producing — 
films of which it can truthfully be said that they may be inter- 
national. And it gives these films the chance of a place in 
foreign cinemas and thereby permits its artists to be known 
abroad. 


The new Emelka film, The Domino Player of Montmarire, 


~ has collected in the cast, German, Austrian, French and Swe- 


dish names. This film does not show us a slowly decaying 
Montmartre full of American or Russian, rather than French 
names, but we are taken to the solitary house of an old and 
rich eccentric ; the name of the principal actor, Maurice de 
Feraudy, guarantees a deep and poignantly humane interpre- 
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Beti und Sofa (Trois dans un Sous-Sol). A very suggestive close up of 
‘Imdmila Semenowa, who gives an unforgettable performance as the 
‘wife in this astounding film of Alexander Room. This is near the end 
of the film where she is deciding to leave husband and lover. A close + 
up of. the cat’s head reveals her tears falling on it. 7 
Photo : courtesy of Ste. SOFAR. Paris. 
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Star of the Sea. 


Man Ray film. 


Most 


André de la Riviére plays the part of the man, 


Star of the Sea. 


tically deformed as well as the close ups. 
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Stay of the..Sea. Meeting of the man and woman is deformed inthe ~ 
taking. 


Star of the Sea. Immobiliséd image. 
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Vernon (in centre) who plays the lead in the new Emelka film, 


See particulars of this in Comm-_ 


A study in effective lighting. 


Susi: 
Der Dominospieler von Montmartre. 
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Much of this film was taken 


Vernon. 
the actual streets of P 
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Photos : courtesy of Emelka 
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tation. Having. played. for-a long-time in the company of ‘the 
Comédie. Frangaise where he. interpreted characters.from Mo- 
liére’s plays and other classics; with a remarkable sense 6f the 
adaptation of these to modern ideas, de Feraudy: was. filmed 
by the director Reng Hervil in Blanchetie.and Secret Poli- 
chinelle. Besides ¢hese two films which were -also’ shown’ in 
Germany, he created-the famous itinerant vendor in Crainque- 
bille (hero of the immortal work of.Anatole France). with’such 
truth of expression that this film might well “be considered 
one of the most powerful made till now in-France. In it one 
sees Feraudy-Crainquebille, pushing his vegetable cart amongst 
the turbulent early morning market crowds, only to get into 
trouble with a too strict policeman and appear in the police 
expressing a childlike confidence that will be speedily disillu- 
sioned. And. yet it is said that this marvellous cinema actor 
went up to his director, Jacques Feyder and said : “Reyder, 
you know, I do not know. much about: this. You ‘wall have 
to tell me what you want me to do.” ae 


I reminded Mr. de Eeraudy of these: words when I was in- 
troduced to him in the Emelka studios at Geiselgasteig, just as 
they were filming a strip where he played the part. ‘of a-grey 
haired little man, whose fortune.(that. muist:soon be left to 
someone) excites violent disputes. An interpréter translated 
the instructions of Seitz and Reiber. When we’ réturned 
together that evening. I was-amazed-to find’ that ‘this. very 
active artist. is almost: seventy for he was bern at Joinville-le- 
Pont in 1859. Seeing Feraudy one can hardly believe this 
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possible,he is so alert m his movements and lively in his con- 
versation. He certainly justifies the opinion of Suzy Vernon 
who said of him “‘even when he is not acting, he is marvellous.” 
- Suzy Vernon has been seen in “The Last Waliz’’, Secret 
Power, and Guiliy. She plays in this Montmartre film the 
part of a young working girl who is suddenly left eight hund- 
red thousand francs. But a determined woman has decided 
to prevent her happiness. This woman is played by Carmen 
Cartellieri, the well known artist from The Mystery of Geneva. 
She was born at Milan but was taken when a year old to Vien- 
na. She dances beautifully although we shall not have a 
chance of seeing this in the film. The film actors are complet- 
ed by Eric Barclay, a Swede, who was once an officer and who 
has already made for himself a universal reputation in the 
film. world. Hak 
Scenes succeed each with constant variety. Here is the 
old eccentric telling his litthe twelve year old nephew that the 
young working girl is to inherit his fortune. The young ne- 
phew is Hermi Lutz, one of the most interesting of the Ger-— 
man child stars. The way in which Feraudy plays this, dif- 
ficult scene with the child, depicts excellently the simaplicity 
and depth of sentiment which are the chief characteristics of 
this acter. Seeing him one is reminded of our own Picha, — 
for both show the same expression of sincere humanity in 
their films and both share with a number of other actors, the 
rare and precious gift of sympathy which cannot be acquired 
and which is reflected only by a good and ardent nature. 
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| Ludwig Berger has left Hollywood and returns to Germany. 
His contract with Paramount was cancelled by mutual con- 
sent, since two scenarios proposed by him were turned down, 
and Paramount apparently does not wish to make any more 


pictures im the ‘“‘Germanic” (?7??) style. It will be remember- 
ed that Berger left Fox for much the same reason, as the 


nature of the material suggested did not fit in with his ideas 


of film production. It is to be hoped that upon his return 
to Germany this talented director of Cznderella and the Metster 
von Nurnburg will find something more amenable to hts spe- 
cial gifts. 


Special editions of films for England seem to be the order 
of the day. It really is something in the nature of an insult 
to the film going public that their intelligence should be so 
flagrantly underrated. ‘“Make two endings, one for abroad, 
one for England’’ is quite an understood part of foreign pro- 
duction. A recent article in the Cinematograplie Frangatse 
shows how this. is partly due to misunderstanding, and partly 
due to the national prejudices of the majority of the British 
public. ‘It will be almost useless to try and sell a French 
production on showing copy of the original edition, which 
would, include scenes and little incidents. that, entirely unsus- 
pected by the French producer (who invariably thinks that, 
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his production is perfect !) could considerably lower the value 
of the film in the eyes of British buyers.” An example is 
quoted. “Another good film, curiously interesting, and in 
“cubist” style, has not found a buyer in England, by reason 
of the crude close ups showing the head of an old artiste, and 
of a young male lead who is far too effeminate to please the 
spectators of the land of pale ale and football. It would have 
been easy to cut out these close ups, to have shortened the 
parts which drag, and to have reduced those scenes which 
were too fantastic.”’ Directors please note ! Pale ale and 
football is palpably deserved, but England is a country in 
curious layers, and it is useless to deny that the greater per cent 
of it is asintelligent, open minded and appreciative as the people 
of any othercountry. Must these suffer because of the others? 

The writer of this article points out that it is almost use- 
less for the seller of French (or any other) films to try to can- 
vass for himself in London, that there must be somebody who 
knows the intricate market and how to conduct the sale pro- 
perly, and that an agent is essential for this purpose “‘a com- 
patriot who perfectly understands the business of film impor- 
tation”, otherwise he may only too easily lose himself in the 
intricacies of the market. He again quotes a “beautiful film” 
which in default of an agent in London, who would have been 
able to safeguard the presentation of the film to possible 
buyers, and afterwards prepare the terms of sale, ‘‘was haw- 
ked round the market for two years, and was finally sold, at a 
ridiculously low price to a small renting house. The film 
was eventually presented to London exhibitors and critics, 
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| 

| and it was a grand success.”” It does seem that much of the 
misunderstanding in respect of the exploitation and sale of 
} foreign films in London is due to.faulty negotiation, and the 
} wrong manipulation of market conditions. Jeanne Ney, for 
} instance, has enjoyed a great success at the Avenue Pavilion. 
f Handled by the wrong people it might never have been seen. 
\ It might easily have been dubbed “unsuitable for the British 
| public”. That the unfortunate British public doesn't have 
| an opportunity to décide for itself is the initial error in a 
whole chain of mismanagement. 


F ILMS RECOMMENDED BY CLOSE UP 


FIRst CHOICE. 


Die Liebe der 7 eanne N ey ( The Loves of J eanne N ey ). 


a Ufa. Direction : G. W. Pabst. Manuscript ; Leonhardt. Cameraman : 
HH" F. A. Wagner. Edith Jehatine, Brigitte Helm, Fritz Rasp. Uno Henning, 
| A. E. Licho, Vladimir Sokoloff, in exquisite Pabst scenario. Superb tech- 
nique, acting, photography. Set in Crimea and Montparnasse. To be seen 


at all costs. (English release Dec. 31). Recently at the Avenue Pavillon, 
London. 


~ 


| Siihne (Expiation). 


Early Sovkino Film by Ll. Kuleschow (see article by H. D.) from Jack 
i London, story. A. Chochlowa as Edith has almost terrible genius. Fred 
Wy | Forell as Jack. S. Komarow, P. Podabed, P. Goladschew. 
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“The Cabinet of Waxworks ” 
“The Cat and the Canary” 


2 

=. 


PAUL LENI 


Best wishes to Close Up! 
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Dona Juana. 


Ufa in conjunction with Elizabeth Bergner’s Poetic Film Company. Direc- 
tion Paul Czinner. Photography by Carl Freund. From the Spanish of 
Tirzo da Molina. Elizabeth Bergner. Walter Rilla. 


Bed and Sofa (Trois dans un Sous-Sol). 


Sud film A. G. Ludmila Semenova, Woldemar Fogel and Nivolei Bata- 
loff. The Potemkin method applied todomestic drama. Amazing psychology. 
Uncompromising treatment. Directed by Alexander Room. 


The End of St. Petersburg. 


Another triumph for Pudowkin, maker of The Mother. Meschrabpom- 
Russ. Film, for Derussa. Mss. Natan Zarchi. Photography : Anatolij 
Golownia. Sets : Koslowski. Played by Baranowskaia, W. Oblensky, as 
Ledebeff. J. Tschuwileff and A. Tschistiakoff. 


The Mother. 


From the story by Maxim Gorki. Meschrabpom-Russ-Production. Direc- 
tion W. Pudowkin. The mother: W. Baranowskaias. The father : Leinst- 
jakoff. The son : Nicolei Bataloff. No reason for censorship as its lesson 
is far greater than merely political. 


The Black Sunday. 


Production Goskino. Direction Wiskowski. A second Potemkin, con- 
tinuing the story of the 1905 revolution. If possible more realistic in treat- 
ment than Potemkin, though less masterly in appeal. 


The Postmaster. 


Meschrabpom-Russ-Production. From the novelby Pouschkin. Directed 


by Jeliaboujski and Moskvine, vith Moskvine in the leading role and, Ta- 
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Best wishes to Close Up! 


Danton 

‘“‘Madame du Barry” 

Forbidden Paradise 
‘Lady Windemere's Fan” 
‘The Marriage Circle” 
This is Paris” 
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marine and M™e Malinowskaia. Dynamic beauty with typical Russian 
quality of realism. 


Geiger von Florenz (Impetuous Youth). 


Ufa. Direction Paul Czinner. Elizabeth Bergner, Conrad Veidt, Walter 
Rilla. Photography by Freund. Not to be missed. 


Voyage to the Congo. 
Neofilm production. A photographic record by Marc AHégret of the 


journey made by André Gide and himself to unknown regions of the Congo, 
as told by Gidein his book of the same name. Vivid and uniqne.- 


Schinderhannes. 


Prometheus-Film super-production. Direction Kurt Bernhardt. Scena- 


rio by same with Carl Zuckmayer. Photography Gunther Krampf. Sets 
by Heinrich Richter. Superb cast including Hans Stiiwe, Fritz Rasp, Lissi 


Arna, Frieda Richard, Albert Steinruck, Kowal-Samborski. 


Rien que les Heures and En Rade. 


Neofilm productions directed by A. Cavalcanti. Catherine Hessling 
starred. 


La Tragédie de la Rue. 


Pantomin-Film. Directed by Bruno Rahn. Photography : Guido Seeber. 
Asta Nielsen in wonderful role. Oscar Homolka, Hilda Jennings, W. Pitt- 


chaw. Marvellous psychological treatment, from the book by William 
Braun. Presented in France by M. B. Film. 


L’Auberge en folie (Kletnstadtsiinder ). 


Bruno Rahn’s film turned just previous to La Tragédie de la Rue. Asta 
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HOLLYWOOD 


... Sent to You or Your 


Friends, Weekly 


Name 


Address 
State . 


Price—$4.00 $2.00 $1.00 


Per Year 6 Months 3 Months 


ADDRESS HOLLYWOOD FILMOGRAPH 


5507 Santa Monica Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


HAVE THE 
MOTION PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


FILMOGRAPH 
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CLOSE UP 


Nielsen, Maria-Paudler, Hans Wassmann, Max Maximilian, Hermann Picha 
Pantomin-Film, _— in France by M. B. Film. 
Der Meister von N uirnberg. 


Phcebus Film. Directed ‘by Ludwi g Berger. "Beautiful scenes and light- 
ing. Frohlich gives —s performance. Maria Solveg brings new grace 
to the screen. 


10 Tage die die Welt Erschiitterten (Ten Days that Staggered 
the World). 


New Film by S. M: Eisenstein, maker of Potemkin. Production : Sovkino 
Distributed by Prometheus Film in Germany. Said to have been much cut 
at last minute.- Marvellous treatment, but disappointed many critics. 
amba. 

Emelka Film by A. Briickner (See Stills). With native actors of S. Africa 
only. 

Berlin (A City Symphony). 
By Walter Ruttmann. A day in Berlin, without actors or sets. To be 


generally released. 


Die A benteuer eines Zehnmarkscheines ui Adventures of a Ten-. 
mark Note). 


Fox-Europa Production. 
Directed by Viertel. With Werner Fuetterer, Anna Meiller, Imogen Ro- 
bertson and Walter Frank. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


along the line of visual 
instruction in schools, 

and in the general field of public 
education, is presented in _ 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


The only aie’ in ‘the united States ‘specifically devoted to” 
the serious side of pictures. 


New. thought on the subject 
New productions in educational films - 
Current opinion on the Hollywood product 


The Educational Screen is known around the world 
Foreign subscription price 
3.00 for one year 
4,00 for two years 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 9, S. WABASH AVENUE. CHICACO, U.S.Ad/ 
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CLOSE UP 


SECOND CHOICE. 


Kop} Hoch Charley (Bigamie). 


Ufa. Ellen Richter fn marvellous role. Directed by Willi Wolff. Last 
third of picture falls off. 


Moral. 


Matador-Film-Verleih. (Universal Pictures Corporation). Ellen Rich- 
ter and Harry Halm in bright and charming comedy. Directed by Willi 
Wolf. 


Out of the Mist (Hagar’s Sohn). 


Defu Production. Mady Christians. Werner Fuetterer, Vladimir Soko 
loff in drama of German mountains. Beautiful lighting. Directed by Fritz 


Werdhausen. 


Alraune (Mandrake). 


Ama Film. From the book by Hanns Heinz Ewers, directed by Henrik 


Galeen. Fantastic fare for those who like the improbable. Brigitte Helm 


in title role. Paul Wegener, Ivan Petroviteh, Valeska Gert, Wolfgang» 
Zilzer. 


Am Rande der Welt (The Edge of the World). 


Ufa. Disected by Cari Grune. Sets by Neppach. Brigitte Helm. Al 
bert Steinriick. Plea for pacifism. Fails in this mepers but has beauti- 


ful sets and lighting. 


White Gold. 
De Mille production, directed by William K. Howard. Jetta Goudal, 
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Best wishes to Close Up! 


RENEE ADOREE 


The Immortal Melisande 


of 


“THE BIG PARADE” 
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CLOSE UP 
George Bancroft. Admirable restraint in tragic story. Bad comedy tou- 
ches. 
Wolf’s Clothing (La Folle Nut). 
A delightful Lubitsch comedy with Monty Blue and Patsy Ruth Miller. 
© Directed by Roy del Ruth. | 
| So This 1s Paris ! 
| Lubitsch again, with Monte Blue, Patsy Ruth Miller, and Andre Beranger. 
| 
| The King of Kings. 
| 
Hy ‘ Cecil M. de Mille production. H. B. Warner, Jacqueline Logan. Ernest 
Torrence, Rudolph and Joseph Schildkraut, Victor Varconi, Wm Boyd. 
Sunrise. 
Fox Film. Directed by Murneau. Janet Gaynor, Eugene O’Brien. 


Luther. 


A Cob-Film Production made for the Lutheran Church by Hans Kyser. 
Has created much dissent among the Roman Catholics. Eugen Klopfer as 


luther. Livio Pavanelli and Elsa Wagner, 
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(Volksverhand fiir Filmkunst) V. 


For only 50 Pfennig all may jointhe 
membership of the Volks-Film-Ver- 


band (Peoples’ Film Association). 
Entrance Fee: 50 pf. Monthly subscription 50 pfg. 


Board of Directors : 

Heinrich Mann, Kathe Kollwitz, Prof., Alfons 
Goldschmid, Erwin Piscator, Leonhardt Frank, 
Dr. Max Deri, Dr. Franz Hollering, Rudolf 
Schwarzkopf. 


Artistic Committee : 


Béla Balazs, Arthur*Holitscher, Karl Freund, 
Edmund Meisel, G. W. Pabst, Leo Lanis, Ernst 


Angel, Andor Kraszna-Kraus, Franze Dyck- 
Schnitzer, Viktor Blum, I. A. Hibler-Kahla. 


Join the Volks-Film-Verband. 


All information and prospectuses’ from the 
offices of the Association, Berlin SW. 48, 
Fiadercnotranee 235, or from any of the branch 
offices. 


cut here — write clearly 


NOTICE OF MEMBERSHIP 
To the Volksverband fir Filmkunst, Berlin 


SW. 48, Friedrichstrasse 235. 


I herewith declare my entrance into the 
Volksverband far Filmkunst E. V. 


Enclosed is my entrance fee of 50 Pfg, and the 
monthly fee of not more than 50 Pf; Oe 
months making a total of.... Marks, For which 
postal order (cheque or stamps) is enclosed. 
Orders and cheques payable to the Workers ’ 
Bank at S 14, Wallistrasse 65, for a/c, N° 6210 
(Volks-Film-Verband). 


FILM-VERBAND 


All filmgoers who are 
tired of the réaction- 
ary tendencies, art- 
istically, socially and 
politically of the bad 
German films belong 
with us. Against the 
mass of capital invest- 
ed in reactionary films 
we must set the stren- 
gth and enthusiasm 
of our energetic organ- 
isation. 


What the Volks-Film- 
Verband has to offer : 


1. Free admittance to 
at least ten good 
films per year. If the 
costs of the Assoc- 


jation are in excess 


of this, the member 
has only the difference 
to pay. 

2. Reports and est- 
imates to promote 
understanding .of the 
problems of the film. 


3. The illustrated mon- 
thly film Magazine, 
Film und Volk at 
the reduced price of 
20 Pfg. (instead of 
40 Pfg.). 
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The voice the wilderness Films 


That is what a New York: motion picture man has said about The Film 


Spectator, edited by Welford Beaton and published in Hollywood. 


Two years ago Welford Beaton conceived the idea of a new magazine devot- 
ed to the production and criticism of motion pictures. It was to be a publi- 
cation that was different from others—one that did not fear facts—one that 
might not always be right, but one that would be courageous and honest. 

Now The Spectator is acclaimed by public and press and Mr. Beaton is 
referred to as ‘America’s most discerning motion picture critic”. He tells 
the truth about pictures and the people who make them with rare ability. 
Hundreds of heartening letters of commendation have been received. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE COMMENTS : 


Read The Spectator ? Of course ! Where else could I find the same 
spirit of courage, conviction, and joyous contempt for consequences ? Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. 

I read The Film Spectator with increasing interest. There is vigorous 
and excellent writing in it. H. L. Mencken. 

The Film Spectator reveals its editor as a writer of practically perfect 
English, and as a man with an analytical mind, a sense of humor and a pro- 
found knowledge of the screen. Arthur D. Howden Smith. 

I naturally receive many magazines—all deadhead, by the way, except 
The Film Spectator !—but the latter is the only one of the lot Iread, or have 
read, from cover to cover. And that is not because. I pay for it, ei- 
ther. Stewart Edward white. 

The numbers sent me confirm. Mr. Ralph Flint’s suggestions to me that 
your magazine is truly the best voice in the wilderness of films. Not only 
do I find your judgements honest, but they are penetratingly just. Symon 
Gould. Executive Director, Film Arts Guild, New York. 

I find more sound sense in what you write about the present situation 
than in anything that has esaid ver beenorwritten aboutit. John W. Rum- 
sey. President American Play Co. Inc. New York. 

Welford Beaton is America’s most discerning motion picture critic. Lon- 
don (england) Express. 

Welford Beaton. . . .a literate writer of motion picture criticism. . . .his 
opinion has been uniformly sound. New York World. 


Subscription for one year $ 5.00, foreign $ 6.00. Single copies 20 c. 
THE FILM SPECTATOR, 7213 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please find enclosed $.........-. for yearly subscription to The Film Spectator. 
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LES EDITIONS 


vendent 
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meilleurs 


films 
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Avez-vous besoin dun conseil 
artistique technique 
commercial ? financier ? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs 
spéctaltistes du monde cinématographique 


avenue Matignon 


Téléphone 
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a young society 


NEOFILM 


groups young producers 
under the artistic and technical direction of 


ALBERTO CAVALCANTI 
who directed 


THE 3 firsts NEOFILM productions 
RIEN HEURES 
RADE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRET’S Travel Picture 


“VOYAGE AU CONGO. 


NEOFILM PRODUCTION 
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La plus importante revue francaise 


de Cinéma 


CINEMATOGRAPHIE 


FRANCAISE 


Chaque semaine toutes les nouvelles du Cinéma 


FILMS EN PREPARATION 
ANALYSES DES NOUVEAUX FILMS 
CHR ONIQUE DE L’EXPLOITATION 
CHRONIQUE FINANCIERE 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’Angleterre, Amérique, Allemagne, Espagne, Itahe 


DrRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CuEF : P.-A. HARLE ; 
5, rue Saulnier, PARIS (9°) 


‘Téléphone : PROVENCE 02. 13 
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REGISTER 


-What the Camera is to the Film, that the 
firm of John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd. is to 
the reader : a means of delight. The wants, 
the tastes of each client are studied ; sug- 
gestions are made, lists of new books are 


sent, successful ‘shots are recorded. 


Register your preferences by postcard ; our 


catalogues and special lists will be sent free. 


Joun AND Epwarp BUMPUS, 
Appointment To His Majesty The King 


350, OxFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. Telephone :- Mayfair 1223. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF .ART AND LITERATURE 


FOUNDED 1880 BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor : Marianne Moore Adviser : Scofield Thayer 


AMONG RECENT CONTRIBUTORS ARE : 


W.C. BLUM.” . | D. H. LAWRENCE 

KENNETH BURKE ..» ‘NHOMAS MANN 

E. E. PAUL MORAND 

H.D: RAYMOND MORTIMER 

FRANK DOBSON PABLO PICASSO 

RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING PAUL, ROSENFELD 

ROGER FRY GERTRUDE STEIN 

ALYSE GREGORY PAUL VALERY 

GASTON LACHAISE WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

MARIE LAURENCIN WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
“4... often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 
and makes for good all round. °’ The Mask. July 1925. 

| © 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS 


(Foreign postage 60 cents additional) 
© 
ADDRESS : 

152 WEST 13th STREET NEW YORK 
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1 Do not miss these 


CIVILIANS 
by BrYHER 


**What part have civilians in war ?”’ Jtis this question asked by the author that makes one 
realise here is not a searchlight merely, but an oxy-aceteline flame burning to the very heart of 
Wartime England. 
hy ‘So war began with cheering and ended with drunkenness. What about Berlin? What of 
Wy the defeated ? What for all of to-morrow ?. There was nothing to do for those not drunk but 
ae to go to bed. As they had gone to bed on August the Fourth. There was a lot of ruin in be- 
tween. Where did the old code lead? Bea good wife, be a good mother, be a good citizenled 
to this—drunken men cheering in a war, drunken women cheering out a wat. Nobody caring 
nobody responsible. People dying, even civilians dying’’. Or again : 

**Your King and Country Need You, screamed the posters. Well they were learning now 
what king and country was. ‘*You bloody bastard,..’* the sergeant began, and the cane descend- 
ed again, full between a horse’sears. The rest of the sentence was lost in the jingling of the reins. 
Children in prams sat and watched ‘‘the soldiers’... ‘‘It’s a shame,’’ someone in the crowd 
yelled... ‘‘Not so good for recruiting to do that in the open,’’ an officer was saying.... The 
recruits galloped along.the Row. On hoardings black roted mothers with white hair — 
their sons toward bayonets.’’ 

This is a vivid and remorseless book of the War, unique in every way. A great book. Price 
7 shillings and sixpence. 


also 


WHY THEY LIKE 


Other books 


FROM ANY OF THE CLOSE UP aGeEntTs 
OR DIRECT FROM POOL 
RIANT CHATEAU TERRITET SUISSE 
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two new POOL books 


GAUNT ISLAND 


by KenneTH MacPHerRSoN 


A tale of the outer Hebrides, a small island ‘‘where things happen.’’ ‘‘Fear struck a note in 
him,—a treble clang. It was easy to apprehend a hand filling the dusk, stretched down to him. 
A hand... .eyes.... .something....... 

It is not joy that waits for you here. 

Then he shook his throat from the upturned collar of his weatherproof and regained pride, 
There was a club foot of rock and erosions had continued it in a leg. The famisy stronghold 
was set on the instep, wary with watchtowers. It was an attempt at shelter from Atlantic 
gales, seen only obliquety from the sea, but the wind made arcs and tormented it with catcalls..... 
Night set off across the sea like an expedition. Something would happen. Rising, he felt the 
land shake under impact. Tide crashed against his feet. ......’’ ...leads to an Immense 
climax : 

‘‘Get that woman out of hete,’’ said Mannering, ‘‘someone take her away and attend to her.’’ 
Mrs. Mannering bowed down her head and wept terribly. She gained contro] at once. Aggie a 
Scott was ecreaming down the corridor, more and more faintly, ‘‘it was an accident, my finger } a 
nail. My finger nail....’’ A grim impassivity fell upon the room. The candies guttered a 
frenziedly in strong draughts.’’ ....... an absorbing and tragic tale, capturing the true island | : ae 
sense of sea and weather and emotions ‘on this island hybrid and unfeasible.’ Price 
7 shillings and sixpence. | 


also | 
By the same author | 


POOLREFLECTION. 
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FROM ANY OF THE CLOSE UP acents 
4 OR DIRECT FROM POOL 
| RIANT CHATEAU TERRITET SUISSE 
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7, RUE DE L ODEON” 
PARIS VI° 


MAISON 
DES AMIS 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MONNIER 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE DE LECTURE 


« La Maison DES AMiIs DES Livres is indisputa- 
bly the founder of the present bookshop move- 
ment. It introduced two great principles which 
have now been established : the first, of a moral 
order, demands that the bookseller be not onl 
cultivated but that he or she undertake the tas 
of a veritable priesthood ; the second, of a mate- 
rial order, reposes on the practice of the sale and 
loan of books. 

The Library of the Maison DEs Amis DEs Livres 
is today the most complete and the richest libra- 
ry in existence. It possesses a great number of 


works that are out of print. There one finds all 


the Moderns up to the most extreme, and all 


VALERY LARBAUD 


Classics. » 


(La Revue de France) 
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12, Rue DE L ODEON 
PARIS VI° | 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND COMPANY 


SyLviA BEACH 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY | 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘ ULYSSES | 


« | shall be doing a service in pointing b, 
out the most complete and modern Anglo- 4 
American libraries that Paris possesses. i 

« It is SHAKESPEARE AND Company run by Af 
Miss Sylvia Beach whose role as publisher and i] 
propagandist in France of the most recent ] 
English and American works assures her from : | 
now onan enviable place in the literary history i 
of the United States, and who assembles the | i 
elite among the young English, Irish and if 
Americans who are temporalily in Paris. » } 


VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 
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PRINTED 
BY 
MAURICE DARANTIERE 
AT 
DIJON FRANCE 
M. CM. XXVIII 
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Epiror : K. MAcPHERSON 
ASSISTANT Epitor : BRYHER 


PUBLISHED BY POOL 
RaANT CHATEAU - TERRITET - SwiITZERLAND 


CONTENTS 
Jean Hersholt . . . Howarp. 


Where are the others Going . . Oswett BLAkEsTon. 
Impressions de Belgique et Hollande. J. LENAUER. 

How I would Start a Film club. Bryner. 

Publicity. . . RopertT HERRING. 

The future of the americancinema . WiauR NEEDHAN. 
Continuous Performance . . Dorotuy RICHARDSON. 
Ciné-club de Genéve recoit Caval- 


canti et Germaine Dulac FREDDY CHEVALLEY 


Notes sur quelques films Marc ALLEGRET. 


Comment and Review 


Paris Correspondent : Marc Allégret. 
London Correspondent : Robert Herring. 
Hollywood Correspondent : Clifford Howard. 
New York Editor : Symon Gould 


— 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ENGLAND ... 14 shillings per year. 
FRANCE . . . 70 francs per year. 
GERMANY. . 14 marks per year. 
AMERICA. . . 3 dollarsand socents per year. 
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Next month is the first anniversary of Close Up. The com- 
pletion of a year’s work has shown generous response from 
the public, who have proved by reading Close U> in all parts 
of the world, that such a journal, independant of bias, was 
urgently needed. We have accomplished much in our first 
year. Our second will almost certainly see definite and last- 
ing movements, already in course of formation, toward conso- 
lidating the position of the film as a medium for true artistic 


expression, not only among the few, but in the whole public 
consciousness. | 


Embarking on a second year’s campaigning, we will print a 
special supplement of illustrations of the best films current 
throughout the world. These will contain stills from Russian, 
German, French, British, American and Swedish films. In 
addition we are trying to arrange a representative selection 
of stills from the earliest films, which will give a fascinating 
contrast to those of modern productions. Note however, that 


in spite of this, the price of Close Up will not be raised. You 
are advised to order your copies early. 
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